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THE BIRTH OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
THE LATE ALFRED LOISY. 


[The following are extracts from the forthcoming authorised translation of 
M. Loisy’s work La Naissance du Christianisme (418 pp.) and are here pre- 
sented by permission of the publishers, Messrs. George Allen and Unwin. Of 
this work Dr Gilbert Murray, who has contributed the Preface, writes in it as 
follows : “‘ This very remarkable book sums up the main conclusions of M. 
Loisy’s elaborate studies of early Christian literature. It represents the 
latest and, in my judgement, the most masterly of all the attempts to under- 
stand and describe, according to the normal canons of human history, without 
prejudice and without miracle, a movement which has shaped* the whole 
subsequent religion of the Western World. . . . M. Loisy’s analysis of the 
books of the New Testament and other early Christian literature, surpasses, 
in my opinion, any previous analysis known to me.”’] 


Tue Historiciry oF JESUS. 


TuE author of this book makes humble avowal of not having yet discovered 
that Jesus never existed. The conjectures by which some among us, in these 
latter days, would explain the Christian religion without him whom that 
religion regards as its founder have always seemed to us as fragile as they are 
vociferous. These conjectures come, for the most part, from persons who 
have arrived somewhat late at the problem of Jesus, and not all of whom have 
prepared for that problem by deep study of the history of Israel’s religion or 
of the Christian. 

It is however true that the ancient testimonies do not permit us to recon- 
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stitute the human figure of Jesus, his personal doings, the meaning of his 
career and its chief circumstances, with full and unfaltering certitude. 

That Jesus was one among a number of agitators and enthusiasts who 
appeared in Judea between the years 6 and 70 of our era ; that his appearance 
is to be placed towards the middle of this period or the beginning of its third ; 
that it had, in one form or another, a messianic character; that Jesus was 
crucified as a pretended Messiah by sentence of Pontius Pilate—all this has 
the highest degree of probability ; to be more exact, the whole Christian 
movement becomes unintelligible if these beginnings are suppressed. No 
consistent argument authorises their elimination and there is nothing to 
replace them. 

The tradition which has preserved for us the memory of Jesus was at its 
origin entirely different from historical tradition. From the very beginning 
it was a tradition of faith, and almost immediately afterwards the tradition 
of a cult which grew continually more impassioned and developed until it 
attained complete deification of its object. Memory, in a word, was trans- 
figured into faith and adoration. In all strictness the Gospels are not historical 
documents, They are catechisms for use in common worship, containing the 
cult-legend of the Lord Jesus Christ ; that, and no other, is the content they 
announee ; that, and no other, is the quality they claim. Even Luke, which 
assumes a high degree of editorial exactitude, set out to be, before all else, 
‘sound instruction in the Word ’”—as we should say, “a good manual of 
Christian initiation ” (i. 1-4). Even the teaching attributed to Jesus is con- 
structed, for the most part, to meet the needs of Christian propaganda, for 
the edification of the earliest communities, or, yet again, especially in the 
fourth Gospel, to elaborate a mystical theory of salvation by Jesus Christ. 
We cannot complacently assume that we are able clearly to recognise, behind 
all these elaborations of faith, the real features of Jesus, his personal activities 
and the precise circumstances of his ministry and death. What the historian 
sees directly before him in all this is the faith of the first Christian generations 
and the intensity of their devotion to Jesus, the Saviour. 

There is nothing to make good this insufficiency of the Gospel evidence. 
The Acts of the Apostles, supposed to narrate the history of the first Christian 
age, contain the legend and, in some respects, the myth rather than the history 
of it, insomuch that the general perspective of the book is, in its own way, as 
artificial as that of the Gospels, if not more-so, The Epistles known as 
apostolic have been edited in the same spirit as the Gospels and with likelihood 
hardly greater of being the work of the authors to whom they are attributed. 
Little by little it has perforce been admitted that the Gospels are not the 
personal works of individual writers, and that the traditional attribution of 
these books to apostles or to apostolic men is contestable in every instance. 


CHRISTIANITY BORN WITHOUT SCRIPTURES OF ITS OWN 
All indications point to the conclusion that the Christian religion, though 
an offspring of Judaism, did not issue from any of the great currents then 
dominant in Jewish thought and known under the name of Pharisee, Sadducee 
and Essene. It sprang from small eccentric circles and stood out so little in 
the history of Palestinian Judaism before the year 70 that Josephus thought 
himself dispensed from mentioning it in his writings. Christianity was not a 
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contagious movement of organised asceticism, still less a form of legalist 
pietism and least of all a school of traditional conservatism. It was distinctly 
a Messianist movement, carried on in conditions peculiar to itself and without 
the sanguinary fanaticism of the Zealots. It invoked as its head a Christ 
who, after dying on earth, was living at the right hand of God; his return 
would proceed from the higher world, that is, from'his own being and nature, 
and in this sense it soon became a salvation-mystery of which the Christ was 
life and soul, the coming of this Christ progressively shifting its position to a 
new point and becoming realised, so to speak, in the faith of his Church. A 
mystery of this nature could not fail to get defined in a theology. In the 
beginning, however, Christianity was a religion of humble folk. Men of 
learning, dogmatising theologians, contemplative dreamers were not its 
originators. 

The Christian religion was not founded on doctrine formulated in a book. 
It formed its own doctrine as it grew, and the books distinctively its own, 
known among us das the literature of primitive Christianity, are the products 
and the historic witnesses of its doctrinal elaboration as this was achieved 
during the first hundred or hundred and fifty years in the life of the new 
religion. It may be said with confidence that Christianity, at its point of 
departure, had no other literature than that of the Judaism from which it 
sprang. This literature it began to interpret in a manner all its own, with 
reference to its. Christ and in the interests of Christian propaganda, while 
reserving till later the creation of its own literature in answer to the needs 
which arose in the course of its experience. This specifically Christian 
literature is the principal and almost the only source at our disposal for 
understanding Christianity: in the first age of its evolution. The direct 
evidence of Jewish writers is relatively late, scanty, of mediocre scope and 
value, while that of pagan writers concerns only the outside of Christian 
propaganda and informs us chiefly of the impression it made on the “ enlight- 
ened ” opinion of that age. 

In a sense very true, thé history of primitive Christianity is a kind of 
pre-history which has to be reconstructed—one might almost say to be 
guessed—from documents which reflect it but were not originally conceived, 
nor later edited, for the purpose of putting it on record. The labours of 
criticism are ‘therefore indispensable, and the more in need of cautious 
handling as the scientific examination of these documents is far from having 
spoken its last word. 


Tue New TESTAMENT. 


To the books comprised in what is known as the New Testament, which 
forms a pendant to the collection of the Old, inherited from the Synagogue 
and from hellenising Judaism, tradition assigns a place of their own as books 
divinely authorised and the work of apostles. In reality the apostolic ele- 
ments in. these books are not very numerous. They were canonised by and 
for their employment in the Christian communities for public reading in 
preference to others of similar character which the Church thought well, as 
oceasion called for it, to set aside or to condemn. We may recall that the 
collection of the Old Testament was also fixed in Jewish tradition, derived 
from synagogal usage, to the depreciation of a literature, apocalyptic or 
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otherwise, and partly more recent, of which the disqualification was judged 
desirable. In both cases, Old and New, the authenticity of the canonised 
writings, relative to those excluded from the canon, is artificial and based on 
theological convention ; in both cases the authorship of books is falsely 
assigned, or partly falsified, for the purpose of guaranteeing the exceptional 
credit claimed for all parts alike of a collection of books thenceforth to be 
regarded as sacred. 

Although the writings comprised in the New Testament constitute our 
chief source for the history of primitive Christianity, they carry no privilege 
in the eyes of the scientific historian, save what may be derived from their 
relative value as evidence, when compared with non-canonical writings. 


Tue GosPELs. 


The four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles are traditionally regarded 
as the most important part of the New Testament. On first inspection they 
would seem to contain the history of the very beginnings of the Christian 
religion. Nevertheless they are far from being books of history proper, far 
from having been originally conceived by their authors as history, or selected 
by the Church, from among many other writings of similar character, on 
account of their historical value. 

A distinction has to be made between the Gospel and the Gospels. The 
word ‘‘ Gospel” in the New Testament is not a name given to books about 
the life and death of Jesus ; it signifies “‘ the good news,” that is, the message 
of salvation won by the Christ. Even in our canonical Gospels the word is 
applied to this salvation, as made real by Jesus, and not to what seems to 
have been the theme of his preaching, the theme, namely, of the imminent 
coming of the Reign of God and the need of repentance for those who would 
share in its blessedness. In the end ‘‘ Gospel” came to refer to the life and 
teachings of Jesus, but only so far as the life and the teachings were integral 
parts of the saving work which reached its climax, so to say, in the death and 
resurrection of the Christ. Moreover, when the word came to be applied to 
a plurality of books, the fact that only one Gospel was involved, or had ever 
existed, was indicated in the titles used to denote their authors, which titles 
ran, not the Gospel of Matthew or of Mark, but according to Matthew and 
according to Mark. This “ according to ” implied no doubt or attenuation of 
the authorship attributed to the book. As expressly stated by Irenaeus 
(Heresies, iii. 1) it was intended to emphasise the oneness of the Gospel under the 
four authorised forms of its text. Each of the communities began the use of 
books with one short book only ; this, for the community using it, was “ the 
Gospel.” Many of the gnostic sects, Marcion’s for example, did the same. 

From our examination of the epistolary and apocalyptic literature it 
seems that the Gospel literature did not acquire importance till after the close 
of the first century. It is evident, moreover, that the legend of Jesus and the 
tradition of his teaching were not fixed at the outset of the Christian move- 
ment, and that for a long time the writings to.which they were consigned 
continued to be produced without much restraint and ,without being autho- 
rised or commended otherwise than by their content. jIt is also vertain that 
the practice began at an early date of putting forward, under the name of the 
Christ, teaching about the end of the world which had been borrowed from 
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the apocalyptic tradition of Judaism; and, further, that many a lesson 
reflecting the needs of the infant communities or their propaganda was 
ascribed to him, together with revelations about his own transcendent 
personality and mission. By the visionary and fervid temper of the first 


generations acquisitions of all kinds were made easy. The imagination of the 


believer was constantly in search of anything which would exalt the Christ 
beyond comparison with the pagan gods and leave no doubt as to his relations 
to Judaism, whose sacred books it turned into witnesses to Jesus. There is 
no difficulty in perceiving, in the documents of primitive Christianity, how 
theories of salvation, mystical interpretations of the messianic réle attributed 
from the first to Jesus, though not logically deduced from the Scriptures 
were artificially supported by them, and how even the legend of the Christ 
was similarly constructed by attaching it to messianic texts, real or supposed, 
in the Old Testament. We can understand how, under these conditions, 
Gospel writings began to multiply from an early date. They would have 
continued to multiply indefinitely had not the Church laid down a rule in the 
matter. 

The use of these books by congregations in meetings for worship tended 
to fix their theme and give authority to certain writings. The Gospels when 
closely examined are far less the echoes of a tradition zealous to keep intact 
the memories of Jesus than a didactic instrument, we might even say, a 
catechism of the worship rendered to the Lord Christ. Those which the 
Church decided to retain are small books, very sober in style, not overcharged 
with matter but made up of selected elements, of stories brief and full of 
meaning, of teachings concise and sententious. Two cycles, or centres, are 
discernible, the cycle of the preaching in Galilee and the eycle of the Passion 
in Jerusalem ; the instruction of catechumens and the revelation of a mystery; 
the baptismal catechism and the eucharistic. The whole is thus brought into 
co-ordination with the great rites of Christian initiation and with the Christian 
mystery. It is no effect of chance that the Fourth Gospel, in the story of the 
Passion as given in its source document, is found to justify the Easter obser- 
vance of the ‘‘ quartodeciman ”’ congregations of Asia, while the first three 
conform to the common practice of Sunday observance ordained by the 
Roman Church. Our Gospels were originally conceived as ritual books for 
both observances, and were subsequently corrected at a few points to cover 
up the difference between them on this. Their literary form, their liturgical 
and oracular style, are in keeping with the purpose they are intended to serve. 
The question of the New Testament style is still under examination. It is 
certain that the discourses in the Gospels, even those in the fourth, were 
originally short writings composed in the rhythmic form pecular to the poetic 
writings of the Old Testament, Psalms, Proverbs and the discourses in Job. 
It is equally certain that some parts at least of the Epistles and the entire 
Apocalypse were put out at first in rhythmic form. The same may well be 
true of the Gospel stories. 


Tue Acts oF THE APOSTLES. 
This book, in the form it now has, is an amalgamation of primitive data 
concerning the beginnings of Christian preaching and the missions of Paul 
with mythical and legendary fictions, and discourses artificially composed in 
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the manner of ancient historiography. Anti-Jewish polemic, perceptible in 
all the Gospels, is here outstandingly tendentious, the author having set 
himself the task of proving that Christianity is the most authentic form of 
Judaism and has the right, in that capacity, to the same tolerance by Roman 
authority as that enjoyed by official Judaism. Peter and Paul are in the 
forefront of evangelical activity, and it would seem that the author has taxed 
his wits to furnish them with the same miracles ; each brings a dead person 
to life, cures a paralytic and performs miscellaneous miracles, the one with his 
shadow, the other with aprons snatched from his body. But, in all this, Paul 
is given second place to the elder apostles, especially to Peter whom we find 
taking the lead in preaching to the Gentiles (x.—xi. 18); while every trace of 
old disputes and rivalries between them is carefully obliterated, and the 
presentation of the primitive history dominated throughout by the fictitious 
idea of an apostolic tradition originally guarded by the Twelve. 

Both the Gospels and Acts acquired their final form in the first half of the 
second century—a conclusion which may be taken as guaranteed by the pro- 
ceedings of Marcion and by the apologist Justin’s employment of the third 
Gospel. 

We shall find the testimony of profane writers valuable at certain points, 
but they cannot make good the insufficiency and clear up the obscurities of 
the Christian witness to Christian history. At least they convey to us the 
impression made by the new religion on the men of letters, the statesmen and 
the philosophers of the time. Thus Celsus, though known to us solely through 
Origen, gives us the impression made by Christianity on enlightened people 
in the time of Marcus Aurelius, and shows how the apparently irreconcilable 
conflict between Christianity and paganism might have ended by the incor- 
poration of Christianity in the imperial religion, into which all religions were 
admitted, if hellenised Christianity had not been strong enough to compel its 
final acceptance as the one religion of the Empire. The genesis of the gnostic 
sects, of which the Great Church disencumbered itself by condemning them, 
is in like manner not accessible to us in the original writings of the doctors 
who founded them; the men and their writings we know only from those 
who refuted them when the sects had already lost some of their primitive 
force. Thus we are less well informed about dissenting Christianity than 
about dominant Christianity. More strictly speaking, the general history of 
the Christian movement, from its point of departure to the year 180, has to 
be deduced from documents distinctly non-historical in the proper sense of 
history, intended to serve in some way the movement which produced 
them, but not as a faithful record for posterity of its stages and fortunes. To 
sum the matter up in a sentence, all the difficulties and gropings in the dark 
which the interpretation of these documents imposes on the impartial his- 
torian proceed from the fact that the documents he is interpreting are some- 
thing other than history. 


Tue GOSPEL OF JESUS. 


Galilee was a hotbed of Jewish nationalism. Thence came that Judas 
whom Josephus represents as the founder of the school of uncompromising 
resistance which he compares to the schools of the Pharisees, the Sadducees 
and the Essenes. Judas the Galilean was certainly no master of religious 
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philosophy or of ascetic living ; historically little more than the leader of a 
band of brigands, he is yet a representative of that spirit of blind and unyield- 
ing faith which embraced the idea of the Kingdom of God in all its rigour. 
It was a principle of these zealots—and on this point we can trust Josephus 
—that the Israelites, the people and children.of God, had no master on earth 
save their Master in heaven. Hence the Roman government was a sacrilege, 
its exercise an impious usurpation, and there must be no paying tribute to 
Cesar. Insurrection against the idolatrous emperor was, of all duties, the 
most sacred. But Roman power being what we know, this simplest of duties 
became the crowning folly. 

We know that not all the Jews drew the same consequences from this 
principle, which became, in sum, the dominant motive of Jewish faith. The 
Sadducees tended to regard the Kingdom of God as essentially realised in . 
observation of the Law; the Essenes believed it attained in their Mystery 
and, in an eternal future, by the ascension of souls to God. A considerable 
party of educated Pharisees, while cherishing the idea of a Kingdom of God 
on earth, and accepting the resurrection of the dead, denied that there was 
any need to lend the aid of human violence in founding an order of things 
which only the power of God was able to bring about. But the various forms 
of the national hope, of which it would be a mistake to deny the diversity, 
did not come into conflict on the field of practice. They subsisted in the inner 
life of Judaism, rather associated than antagonistic, loosely held together by 
common faith in the revelation which made Israel the privileged object of 
divine solicitude, and by the hope of a national future which their divine 
protector would clothe with glory. Fundamentally, foreign rule on the soil 
of Palestine was an offence to all these parties. When the great revolt broke 
out in the time of Nero, the number of sincere believers who understood the 
futility of that desperate attempt seems to have been small. | 

Under the working of this faith, to which the course of events lent its aid, 
the popular imagination became more and more excited and the superheated 
atmosphere was created in which religious movements are likely to be born. 
It was no effect of chance that the beginning of our era witnessed the appear- 
ance of a swarm of sects in Palestine and the region of the Jordan. John the 
Baptist, Simon the Magician and Elchasai are witnesses, each in his own way, 
to the religious ferment of which the Christian religion was also an issue. 
The sects founded by them missed the great fortune in store for the Christian 
movement, though they are more or less related to it. But while we can 
clearly see their failure to win the same success, it is not so easy to explain 
why it so happened, the play of circumstance and the character of the men 
concerned being too little known to us. Of the three we have mentioned it is 
John the Baptist of whom exact information would be of most value to the 
historian, since it was to him that the Christian religion, up to a certain point, 
traced its origin, while Simon and Elchasai, who also depend on John, stand 
rather in a relation of rival movements to the Christianity of the first age. 

Where exactly Jesus was born is unknown to us; we know only that he 
came from Galilee. The oldest legend shows him at Capernaum and in the 
region north-west of the Lake of Tiberias ; this probably is the region of his 
birth, The myth which assigns his birthplace to Bethlehem and makes him 
of the family of David is founded on an arbitrary interpretation of prophecy 
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and contains nothing of primitive and historical tradition. The myth, more- 
over, is full of contradictions. In order to fix his birthplace at Bethlehem of 
Judea, Matthew domiciles his parents there ; then, to bring him from Judea 
into Galilee he imagines that Joseph, after his flight into Egypt, not daring 
to re-install himself in his own country, established himself at Nazareth, 
whence Jesus came to Capernaum ; all of it presented as a fulfilment of ancient 
prophecies on the strength of an exegesis carried to the extreme of phantasy. 
Luke, quite differently, supposes that the parents of Jesus had their home in 
Nazareth and that Jesus was born at Bethlehem by accident, his parents 
having been brought there in consequence of the census presided over by 
Quirinius ; though it is far from clear why Joseph, even if he was a descendant 
of David, should have had to report himself at a place which his ancestors 
had quitted a thousand years previously. This evangelist is equally unaware 
that he contradicts himself by dating the birth of Jesus both under the reign 
of Herod, who died in the year 4 before our era, and in the year of the census, 
which took place after the deposition of Archilaus ten years later. In reality, 
evangelical tradition had no knowledge either of the village in Galilee or of 
the year in which Jesus was born. Nor was it any clearer on the point of his 
Davidic descent, since the two genealogies presented mutually contradict and 
annul each other. Jesus was made a descendant of David because that was 
what the Messiah had to be. 

The assignment of Nazareth as the family home of Jesus was an attempt 
made by the same tradition after the event to explain the surname “‘ Nazo- 
rean,” which was originally added to the name of Jesus and remained the 
name for designating Christians in Rabbinic literature and in Eastern coun- 
tries. This name, Nazorean, is quite clearly the name of a sect having no 
connection with the town of Nazareth, unless it be that of a common etymo- 
logy. - 

In the tradition common to all the Gospels, Jesus is a wandering preacher, 
as John the Baptist had been before him. The two preachers are not repre- 
sented as teaching in the manner of contemporary rabbis, but rather as 
prophets, and both as prophets of a single oracle—“ the Kingdom of God is 
at hand ” (Matt. iii. 2; iv. 17). In the Synoptic tradition Jesus is also a 
wonder-working exorcist—nothing more natural in those times ; but in the 
fourth Gospel, while the wonders increase in magnitude, the exorcisms dis- 
appear, as does the story of the temptation in the desert. There is no 
room to doubt that the gift of healing was attributed to Jesus in his lifetime 
and that he himself deliberately exercised it. The first Christian missionaries 
were preaching exorcists, as Jesus had been before them, and in that were 
doing no more than following his example. The Christian religion was not 
born in an atmosphere of transcendent mysticism and erudite theology. 

It is very remarkable that tradition never represents Jesus as preaching 
in large towns, except when he came to Jerusalem to meet his end. We see 
him going from one to another of the townlets and straggling villages of 
Galilee and entering their small synagogues ; but there is no evidence that 
he ever went to Tiberias, a profane town, ordinary residence of the Tetrarch, 
nor to any other of importance. We must conclude that towns did not 
provide him with an atmosphere favourable to his message. The people 
with whom he sought contact were fishermen round the Lake of Gennesaret, 
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poor -craftsmen and workers on the land in his neighbourhood. The geo- 
graphical frame of his ministry did not enclose a large area. Nearly all the 
souvenirs, if souvenirs they be, are attached to Capernaum and the surround- 
ing country. 

It was, then, in a few villages, or at most in a few districts of Galilee, to 
the north-west of the Lake, that we must conceive him as teaching for some 
time and with some measure of success. A theatre so small and, moreover, 
so little known can hardly have been invented by tradition as the scene of a 
ministry to which it attached importance so great, the connection of it with 
these humble localities by means of the text in Isaiah indicated by Matthew 
(iv. 12-16) being surely an afterthought. The journeys outside Galilee attri- 
buted to Jesus were not preaching tours. If they ever took place, it must 
have been towards the end of the Galilean ministry, and they would seem to 
have been undertaken by Jesus to escape from the pursuit of Antipas when 
the attention of the Tetrarch had been drawn to the movement excited by 
his preaching. We are told, and it is probably true, that quite early in his 
career Jesus recruited a certain number of companions who followed him 
regularly from place to place—though the stories of their vocation that have 
come down to us are all typical and symbolic. What the Gospels have to tell 
us about the crowds which pressed upon the footsteps of the preacher, and 
the thousands who came from all Palestine and from Transjordania to hear 
the Sermon on the Mount, can only be regarded as the work of pious exag- 
geration. The preaching of Jesus could not have reverberated far beyond 
Galilee, and the Sermon on the Mount, a collection of didactic fragments and 
sentences originally distinct, was never preached. 

Of what the teaching of Jesus was in reality only an approximate idea 
can be formed from the teaching that has been attributed to him. It may 
be said without a trace of paradox that of the teaching he actually gave no 
collection was ever made. Neither the preacher nor his most faithful hearers 
dreamed of fixing the tenor of his preaching for the purpose of transmitting 
it to posterity ; every purpose of that kind was thrust aside by the imminent 
prospect of the Kingdom of God, the near coming of which, with the Christ 
in glory, was continually announced by the first apostles after the death of 
Jesus. It was only after the lapse of a considerable time, when groups of 
believers had become organised in permanent confraternities, that the need 
for more complete instruction began to be felt, and the teaching about Jesus 
and the teaching of Jesus, the latter already greatly modified and augmented, 
were more and more fused together to form the books of liturgical catechesis 
for which the name “ Gospel ” was retained. 

Our Gospels, even the Synoptics, are more truly understood as containing 
the elements of the primitive Christian catechism than as representing in- 
structions really given by Jesus in Galilee and Jerusalem. Needless to say, 
the mystical gnosis of the fourth Gospel was wholly outside his ken. Just as 
a legend has been built up for him, so too there has been built up for him a 
body of teaching, and it has been done by borrowings from many quarters. 
One part of the sayings which constitute the synoptic tradition was taken 
from the teaching of the Rabbis, while the whole of it, even where the spirit 
is that of hellenic Christianity, has the tone of Jewish hellenism. It is safe 
to say that the teaching of the first three Gospels is conceived after the 
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manner of Jesus and directly penetrated by his spirit.. But no attempt could 
be more futile than that which aims to-day at reconstituting the teaching of 
the Christ by arranging, in an order more or less logical, the discourses and 
sayings scattered throughout the first three Gospels. The thought of Jesus 
is not more directly reflected in such a synthesis than it is in the broken order 
of the discourses it seeks to arrange. These discourses are constructs designed 
for the Christian communities, with a view to their needs, their misgivings, 
their sufferings, their interior difficulties, their position in the pagan world 
and their controversies with the Jews. It may be that the general principles 
of this teaching were laid down by Jesus, or merely foreshadowed by him. 
But, in all strictness of language, the teaching of the discourses and sayings 
called evangelical are one thing, and the personal preaching of Jesus was 
another. 

Let us be content with the knowledge that while Pontius Pilate was 
procurator of Judea, perhaps in 28 or 29 of our era, perhaps a year or two 
earlier, a prophet appeared in Galilee, in the region of Capernaum. He was 
called Jesus, a name so common among the Jews of that time that assuredly 
no reason can be found for conceding to the mythologues, as Guignebert does, 
that the name might have been given him after his death to mark the réle 
of saviour early ascribed to him by his followers. This Jesus was a man of 
lowly origin. It is improbable that Joseph, the name of his father, and 
Mary, the name of his mother, were invented by the tradition. He had 
brothers who played a part of some importance in the life of the earliest 
community of the believers. Doubtless he was born in some townlet or 
village of the region where he began to teach. There are also reasons for 
believing that he was for some time attached to John the Baptist, or affiliated 
to the sect called after him, before himself beginning to preach the near 
approach of the Kingdom. 

The Gospels probably had reasons for defining his teaching and that of 
the Baptist by the same general formula: ‘* Repent, for the kingdom of God 
is at hand.”’ This simple though widely comprehensive indication gives us 
our surest knowledge of his teaching. We may regard it as certain, first 
because it remained the fundamental element in the faith of his earliest 
followers who continued his work after his death in proclaiming him Christ ; 
and, second, because the earlier elaborations of the Christian tradition, always 
bound to this as their initial datum, consisted in retouchings or attenuations 
of the same idea—the coming of the Great Kingdom. We know moreover 
that the hopes of the Jewish people all came to a head precisely in that idea, 
and that Jesus was regarded as appointed to bring the realisation of these 
hopes to his faithful followers. 

Did Jesus claim for himself an eminent place in the coming Kingdom ? 
In recent times many have deemed it possible to answer this question in the 
negative, but without suspecting that they might be bringing Jesus too near 
to their own mentality or to their own religious ideals. In their view Jesus 
was a mystical philanthropist, the Kingdom of Heaven was essentially inward 
and moral, the presence of God in the soul, the revelation and intimate aware- 
ness of the divine fatherhood and goodness, of the law of love, of the dignity 
of man. And this no doubt is what the Gospel may seem to those who try 
to find themselves in it and view it, from a great distance of time, sifted.by 
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the experience of nineteen centuries. But Christianity was not born in that 
transcendent atmosphere and our metaphysical universals were as remote 
from the mind of Jesus as were the sceptical smiles of Ernest Renan and the 
humanitarianism of Henri Barbusse. The dominating perspective of the 
Gospel, and the dominating thought of Jesus, is the concrete, real and even 
realistic conception of the Kingdom of God, involving the complete renovation 
of the human order both inward and outward. The value of the human soul 
—still less its absolute value, the autonomy of human personality in a tran- 
seendent individualism—is not presented in the Gospel independently of the 
individual’s destiny in the coming Kingdom ; the law of love is not laid down 
independently of the renunciations required by the coming revolution in 
earthly affairs ; the relief of the poor man is not prescribed independently of 
his exaltation in the everlasting Kingdom. In sober truth, neither the 
revelation of Divine Goodness, nor the value of the soul, nor the law of love, 
nor the dignity of the poor has the eminent place in the primitive Gospel 
which many in our time would assign to it. These are the elements of the 
Gospel which, more or less magnified when seen from our point of view, 
happen to be for us the least worn out by time. But, for the historian, the 
sum and substance of the Gospel can always be found, and must always be 
found, in the eschatological idea of the Kingdom of God, all the rest being 
subordinate to that. 


Jesus ProcLaAIms THE KINGDOM IN JERUSALEM. 


Believers, even the most liberal, and they perhaps most of all, are still 
loath to admit that the action of Jesus in carrying his message to Jerusalem 
was not, humanly speaking, more reasonable than that of the others who are 
commonly known as “‘ false Messiahs ” : for example, Theudas who, fifteen 
years after the death of Jesus, recruited some thousands of followers in Perea 
and brought them to the side of Jordan in the belief that the river would 
open up its waters to facilitate their triumphal march on Jerusalem ; or the 
Egyptian, of whom Acts also speaks (xxi. 88), who led a much more formidable 
body of partisans as far as the Mount of Olives, convinced in their simplicity 
that the walls of Jerusalem would fall down at the voice of their prophet. 
These cases, however, are parallel to that of Jesus, and their issue, so far as 
the immediate result was concerned, was much the same for him as for them. 
But our liberal believers are not content with insisting that the personality 
of Jesus was loftier and purer than that of these men, who were only adven- 
turers and visionaries; they will have it also that Jesus was less under 
illusion than they, or even—an absurd supposition both historically and 
psychologically—that he was under no illusion at all about the fate in store 
for him at Jerusalem, which, had illusion been absent, he would have had no 
motive to encounter. Jesus, they would have it, came to Jerusalem at the 
risk of his life to accomplish a great duty. As the interpretation of an act of 
faith, and, we must add, of religious illuminism, all this is too modern and 
rationalistic. 


His Prompt CaprurE AND EXECUTION. 


We could not be worse informed than we are about the real events imme- 
diately preceding the tragic climax of this religious adventure. The affair of 
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the Egyptian, above referred to, is enough to show that the messianic demon- 
stration on the Mount of Olives, as described in the synoptics, is not in itself 
improbable. But the story they give us is derived from Old Testament texts. 
The same is true of the expulsion of the traders from the temple, a story much 
less easy to accept as recording a real event. Tradition has constructed for 
Jesus a Jerusalem ministry analogous to the Galilean ; but the long invective 
against the Pharisees seems no more authentic in its substance, as the real 
teaching of Jesus at Jerusalem, than the discourse on the End of the World. 
It is, moreover, improbable that Jesus would have been allowed to teach 
publicly in the temple for many days without suffering interference. Our 
choice lies practically between two hypotheses : a riot created by the followers 
of Jesus, if we may suppose them numerous enough to make it, immediately 
on their arrival in Jerusalem, and the prompt arrest of their leader by the 
Roman authority ; or a popular movement excited by the preaching of Jesus 
in the temple, which would very quickly have brought on the intervention 
of the priests, followed at once by recourse to the procurator. In either case 
the affair would have borne, or would seem to bear, the character of a politico- 
religious demonstration which the procurator would suppress severely and 
without a moment’s delay, as happened to the movements led by Theudas 
and the Egyptian. But the affair of Jesus, at the time when it occurred, 
seemed of less importance than theirs., He did not march on Jerusalem, as 
they did, with thousands of followers behind him, and his presence in the city 
would do no more than provoke a tumult to be suppressed at once. 

The one stable fact in the story is the crucifixion, a Roman punishment 
reserved for rebels and inflicted on Jesus on one of the days preceding the 
Jewish Passover. It follows that the sentence was pronounced by Roman 
authority after a trial in which that authority acted in its own right, and not 
as ratifying a sentence passed by the Sanhedrim. It is easy to understand 
how the agitation fomented by Jesus would be construed as subversive of 
the sovereignty of the Emperor, even though it would not be regarded as a 
serious menace to the security of the Empire. Pilate would pronounce the 
sentence of death without a moment’s hesitation ; nor is it easy to see, in 
view of the historic circumstances and the probabilities, how he could have 
avoided doing so. Jesus was not condemned because he had been misunder- 
stood. He had exposed himself to suspicion by the attitude he had openly 
adopted and by the tenor of his message. Only by his death did he triumph 
over his accusers. Had Pilate, per impossible, decided to keep him in prison, 
the Christian religion would not have owed its birth to him. 

In regard to the place of execution the traditional indication can be 
retained, although there is ground to suspect that tradition in placing the 
tomb has taken over an ancient grotto of Adonis, as it took over the cave at 
Bethlehem. The whole setting of the scene of the crucifixion suggests drama- 
tisation, theological and ritual, even to the incident of Simon of Cyrene who 
saves Jesus from the humiliation of carrying the cross. Other incidents are 
introduced for the fulfilment of prophecy: the two robbers (Isa. liii. 12) ; 
the wine mixed with spices or gall (Psa. lxix .19) ; the division of the garments ; 
the insults of the passers-by (Psa. xxii. 7-9); the words of Jesus on the 
cross (Psa. xxii. 1). In other cases these incidents have symbolic value : the 
darkness ; the rending of the temple veil; the earthquake ; the dead rising 
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from their graves. Symbolism is most pronounced in the fourth Gospel which, 
careless of probability, brings the mother of Jesus and the beloved disciple to 
the foot of the cross, shows Jesus issuing instructions till his last breath and 
discovers the mystic economy of the Christian sacraments in the effect that 
followed the thrust of the lance. The reality of it all was on a level less exalted 
than this drama, but more poignant and more cruel. Jesus was promptly 
condemned and promptly executed; he died in torment and, save for his 
executioners, there can hardly have been any witness of his agony. 

On the evening of the day when Jesus breathed his last, no man living 
could have foreseen the incomparable future awaiting the unfortunate 
prophet whose hopes of a renovated world had received from the course of 
events a refutation so complete and so cruel. The executioners who took 
down his body from the cross doubtless flung it, perhaps after giving a 
finishing blow to the half-dead sufferer, into some trench reserved for those 
deemed unworthy of honourable burial, in conformity with the Jewish law 
which forbade the bodies of executed criminals to be exposed after sunset. 
Perhaps the place of burial was “the field of blood,” Aceldama, to which 
Christian tradition has clumsily tacked on the legend of Judas, making Judas 
into a substitute for him who was not to be thought of as buried for ever in 
such a place. However that may be, the legend of the laying-out and burial 
of the body by Joseph of Arimathea, conceived as the fulfilment of prophecy 
(probably Isa, liii. 9) and of one piece with the apologetic fiction of the empty 
tomb, is also a fiction. 

The discovery of the empty tomb by women is arranged in Mark with 
surprising artlessness. Never has fiction more childish found so many to 
believe it true. The concluding statement “ they said nothing to any man, 
because they were afraid,’’ which suppresses the testimony invented for them, 
leaving it with no guarantee but the word of the evangelist. has the simple 
and very evident object of explaining how the discovery of the empty tomb 
was unknown to anybody until the moment when here recorded by him. As 
this plainly will not do, the other evangelists have taken pains to improve 
upon it, and first of all by omitting Mark’s unfortunate explanation. Matthew, 
Luke and John all release the tied tongues of the women, But in spite of all 
they can do to improve on Mark it is clear enough that the whole story came 
into the tradition long after the accounts of visions and apparitions on which 
the earliest faith was nourished ; and equally clear that the connection is 
artificial throughout between the story of the empty tomb, with its secondary 
purpose of authorising the Roman custom of celebrating Easter on Sunday, 
and the oldest recollections, whether concerned with visions of the Risen 
Christ or with the beginnings of Christian preaching. A like artificiality may 
be discerned in the way the burial by Joseph of Arimathea is bound together 
with the discovery of the empty tomb. But, though of earlier date than the 
story of the empty tomb, that of the burial by Joseph is no better founded 
on reality. 


Tue REsuRRECTION. 
Belief in the immortality of Jesus risen from the dead existed long before 
anybody imagined or professed to know the day on which he rose, or that his 
tomb had been found empty, or that he had afterwards given the disciples 
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their capital instructions, conversing and eating with them as he had been 
accustomed to do before his death. There is, however, good reason for 
adding that the authors of our texts are to be credited with relative sobriety 
in the shaping of their work. The tradition they have handed down has 
deliberately avoided the worst extravagances, such as those displayed by the 
story of the resurrection in the Gospel of Peter. 

What is religious faith ? Essentially nothing else than the whole mind, 
reason, imagination and will, putting forth their combined energy in an effort 
to break a way through the natural framework of existence and to escape from 
the mechanism which seems so inexorably to govern the destiny of all things. 
Thanks to the force of that effort, the difficulties aroused in our modern minds 
by the idea of resurrection, difficulties familiar also to the mind of Greece, 
had no existence for these Jewish believers, accustomed as they were to 
thinking in plain terms of survival after death, and incapable of conceiving 
it otherwise. Many apologists in our time have been wont to argue as though 
the resurrection of Jesus had to be demonstrated to the disciples by tangible 
and indisputable proofs such as would satisfy impartial investigators in a 
scientific age. In reality the first believers accepted the resurrection precisely 
because they were men for whom proofs of that kind have no interest. The 
power of their antecedent faith made it impossible for them to think of Jesus 
as one to whom death had put an end; they believed that he had been 
raised from death because otherwise they could not think of him as living. 
The “ how ” of the raising troubled them not the least : that was God’s affair. 
It was only at a later stage, when the Gospel was being proclaimed among 
people of non-Jewish mentality that objections began to arise. Then it was 
that the effort was made to prove the resurrection by arguments convincing 
to critical minds : then it was that material form was given to the fugitive 
visions which had been nourishment enough for the earliest faith: then it 
was that the story of the tomb found empty was invented in order to prove 
that Jesus had not remained in his grave; then it was that he was repre- 
sented, in apparitions clearly characterised, as conversing with his followers, 
eating with them and offering to Thomas the wound in his side and the holes 
in his nail-pierced hands. This array of proofs, so far-fetched and yet naive, 
was not imagined till long after the birth of the belief that they were intended 
to support. The earliest faith had not sought them ; one might almost say 
it would have found them meaningless. It never paused to speculate on the 
where and when of it all; cared not to know what had happened to the dead 
body of Jesus ; raised no questions about the re-animation of the corpse and 
never asked how it had been done. Had the first believers been men with a 
turn for scientific inquiry into these matters they would have had no belief. 
Those who first came forward as witnesses that Jesus was risen were indeed 
persuaded that they had seen him alive in their visions, but they told no 
stories of his resurrection as a fact materially attested. 

Thus did belief in the resurrection of Jesus come to its birth, and the 
manner of it may be called spontaneous. The faith of the disciples in his 
Messianic future was too strong to admit of self-contradiction, too strong to 
give way under the refutation thrown upon it by the ignominy of the Cross. 
Faith raised Jesus into the glory he expected ; faith declared him living for 
ever because faith itself was determined never to die. Quickened by the 
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ordeal, faith produced out of itself visions that brought balm to its anguish 
and strength to its affirmations. With the fragments of a shattered hope, 
and building on the death of Jesus, which might well have killed their faith 
outright, the disciples founded the religion of Jesus the Christ. Astonish- 
ment that faith can work such a miracle will be felt only by those who know 
not what religious faith really is and have no experience of the realities it can 
summon into being when once the power of it gets hold on a group of ardent 
souls. Unconsciously faith procures for herself all the illusions she needs for 
the conservation of her present possessions and for her advance to further 
conquests, But, humanly speaking, the work she accomplishes in availing 
herself of illusion is not always illusory. 


[Subsequent chapters deal with the following : the Martyrdom of Stephen 
and the beginning of Christian propaganda ; the part played by Simon Peter ; 
the Apostle Paul; the Persecutions ; Attitude to Christianity of the Emperors 
Trajan, Marcus Aurelius and of philosophic pagans ; Birth of the Christian 
Mystery ; Earliest Theories ; gnosis in the fourth Gospel and the Epistles ; 
Baptism and the Eucharist ; the Gnostic Crisis in Christianity and Birth of 
the Canon ; Conflict with Marcion, Heretic and Gnostic ; Emergence, from the | 
conflict, of the Catholic Church. The whole work concludes as follows :] 

A religious agitation started in Palestinian Judaism by a Galilean preacher, 
whose aim ‘was the Kingdom of God, and his end to be crucified as a rebel, 
comes to its fruit in less than two centuries as a mighty institution established 
throughout the Roman empire, condemned by the law, but assured of its 
future and equally sure of victory over the empire which persecuted it. In 
the whole course of this remarkable evolution nothing happened which cannot 
be explained by the laws that govern human life, and this may be said with 
confidence in spite of the obscurity resulting from the conditions under which 
the movement went on its way. None the less is it true that this triumph of 
faith, viewed in the light of religious and moral consciousness, if not a miracle, 
is a human marvel, in which new life was created and a work of human 
progress thereby accomplished. The diffusion of Judaism had prepared the 
ground for Christian success, but Christianity completed a victory which 
Judaism, though it won the first approaches, was powerless to follow up to 
its conclusion, and this because it had compressed an idea, broad as humanity, 
into the narrow form of a nationalism, in which only a few could participate. 
This idea Christianity held forth, under the thin covering of a religious creed, 
to the disinherited multitudes of the ancient world, to the multitudes without 
a homeland ; and round it they rallied. The element. of human sympathy, 
born in the first preaching of the Gospel and developed in primitive Chris- 
tianity, this it was that carried the Catholic Church to the very forefront of 
history. How she has since comported herself at that eminence, in what 
measure she has fulfilled or not fulfilled her programme, we know. But the 
history of her proceedings from the end of the second century down to our 
time is abundantly documented. It is the pre-history of the Christian 
religion that we here bring to an end, a history which the cautious inquirer 
may reconstruct by inference, and more or less conjecturally, from testimony 
whose main content is, not the history, but the mystic legend of its institution. 








GOSPELS AND EPISTLES. 


RAY KNIGHT, 
Late Judicial Commissioner in Sind. 


‘“* HunpreEps of learned men and critical scholars have pored over every 
word (of the New Testament). . . . If there was anything to discover and 
explode, criticism has had every chance.”—Dr Joun Lowe, in the Listener, 
May 1, 1947. 

Guignebert begins his monumental Jesus with the words (p. 81), ‘‘ we 
shall not go far wrong ”’ if we accept the dating currently ascribed to Mark 
and Matthew, that is, if we grant the assumption on which his whole argu- 
ment is based. The dating should of course have been exhaustively examined 
before another word was written. It does not really follow that because 
Mark’s Gospel could not have been written before a.p. 64, therefore it was 
written in A.D. 64, but such seems to be the critic’s reasoning. Still, Chris- 
tianity must have had a founder, and it is now thought certain that Jesus 
was an “immeasurably great man ” whose followers came to regard him as 
divine. 

But this leaves us with an immeasurably great gap between Gospels and 
Epistles. The leap across was made not after centuries of pious speculation 
but within half a dozen years, reminding one of Jerome’s complaint that our 
Lord was declared to be a phantom almost before his very blood was dry. 
No one has yet accounted for Docetism, and all attempts to bridge the chasm 
between simple narrative and abstruse psychology have failed because two 
vital facts have been ignored. On the one hand, the earliest Christian writings, 
far from showing us a band of loving brethren upholding purity and truth 
against a malevolent idolatry, describe a Church racked with schism from 
the moment of her birth, with sects quarrelling like cat and dog. On the 
other hand, the conspicuous feature of every old religion, Judaism and 
Christianity included, has been wholly overlooked. All drew a sharp dis- 
tinction between the many and the few, profanum vulgus and initiate, sons 
of men and sons of God, amme-ha-arets and those who “‘ knew the Law.” To 
Christ’s disciples it was given to know the Mysteries, but not to them that 
were without. Gospels and Epistles were obviously written for two very 
different kinds of readers. Arguments about justification and obscure inter- 
pretations of Mosaic myth were never addressed to fishermen and peasants. 
Meat for full-grown men, but milk for babes‘—the sharp distinction stares 
one in the face. Himself so learned that some deemed him mad, St Paul 
revealed the Hidden Wisdom to a chosen few, those whom he calls the saints, 
the prophets, and the perfect—educated men of character and special gifts ; 
but Peter was a sinful man and like his brethren could not understand a 
simple parable. 

1 Heb. v. 12-14. 
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Other facts have eluded critical acumen, inter alia, that the Greek New 
Testament has never yet been properly translated. Our Testaments are 
versions of the Vulgate, and every schoolboy knows or used to know that 
Greek cannot be accurately translated into Latin. A correct translation 
prepared by scholars free from preconceived opinion and familiar with the 
thought of Plutarch’s age, would revolutionise Christian belief. Again, 
words borrowed from the ancient languages, prophecy, eternal, and the like, 
are construed in a degraded modern sense instead of that in which the sacred 
writers use them. St Paul insists on almost every page of his epistles that 
that which he reveals is mystery; ‘what does scholarship suppose the word 
conveyed to Corinthians living within a day’s journey of renowned Eleusis ? 
The Mysteries were schools of psychical research. ‘‘ They inquire what the 
soul is, and whence, and what its nature,” says Hippolytus, quoting a saying 
of the Naassenes that psyche was most difficult to search out and under- 
stand.? Dissociation was systematically exploited. Mystery means closing 
the lower eyes and opening the higher, says an early Christian bishop,? orgia 
as the rites were popularly called, implies a mental exaltation, and Iamblichus 
has left us a treatise on the subject. Ancient literature teems with allusions 
to this state. Homer and Pindar contrast hupar, veridical vision, with onar, 
empty dream. Plato, Plutarch, and others speak of non-ratiocinative con- 
sciousness, a “ divine release from normal conditions ”’ in which sense-life 
was stilled and the mind enjoyed illumination.’ The initiate was thrown 
into ekplexis,* a state of gnosis or eidesis in which things invisible to common 
eyes were seen. It was the Sanskrit jnana-drishti, ‘ knowledge-sight,’ the 
Pali dhyan, ‘ meditative awareness,’ the Sufi kashf ‘ unveiling,’ the Celtic 
tir-tairngeire, ‘land of prophetic inspiration,’ the Hebrew chazon, that 
vision without which the people perished, and they who lacked it were blind 
leaders of the blind, the mystic’s “* going up into the mountain,” the Biblical 
“in spirit,” the state to which alone has revelation ever, been vouchsafed. 
Mystery in short was the name for experience in trance, naturally mysterious 
in our modern sense to them that were without, but not to the instructed few. 
Savagery knows it well’; only from science and the Higher Criticism has 
the Mystery been hidden. 

Yet modern Christian divines are fain to recognise the “ great and un- 
deniable likeness ” of Pauline Christianity to the pagan Mysteries.* Paul’s 
very language, writes Irwin Ednam, the promise his epistles offer, the tech- 


“ee 


1 An article on this subject by the writer was published in the Hrssert JourNat for 
July, 1982. 

2 Philos. v. 2. 

3 Synesius, Aegypt. 

* Celestial phenomena were foretold in trance. 

5 Phaedr. 244-5, Tim. Tle, De Defect Orac. 40, Plotinus, Enn. vi. 2, Macrobius, In Somn. 
Scip. i. 8, 17, etc. Plato’s divine release is virtually identical with Bergson’s definition of 
dissociation in Matter and Memory, p. xv, and 1 Cor. xiv. 2-5 abbreviates Tim. 71e. 

* See the quotations from Demetrius Phalareus in Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, i. 16. Galen 
defines ekplexis as catalepsy. od padciv BAAS tafciv Was the formula. 

? The Zulu calls it isiyezi, ‘ opening the gates of distance ’, the Red Indian hambeday, 
‘ divine awareness ’, the Shinto satori, ‘ sudden jolt’ ; the negro has big dreams and little 
dreams, the Australian ““ born with open eyes’’ communicates with spirits; A. Lang, 
Making of Religion, p. 72, A. C. Bouquet, Comparative Religion (Penguin ed.), pp. 101, 
158, 157-9, N. K. Chadwick, Poetry and Prophecy, pp. 16, 20, 63, Hastings’ i 
of Religion and Ethics, s.v. Secret Societies, and almost any modern book of travel. 

8 Percy Gardner, Religious Experience of Paul, p. 79. 
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nique by which it is assured to the believer, the universality of the hope that 
it enshrines, 


“ are so like those of the pagan Mysteries that if there is no connexion 
between them, we are faced with one of the most fantastic coincidences 
in religious history.” + 


Greece gave to Christianity, says G. H. C. Macgregor, its universalism, its 
beauty and other-worldliness, its craving for salvation, its hope of resurrection 
with the living God.? The pagan Mysteries, writes Samuel Angus, inculcated 
religions of redemption and sought to remove the estrangement between God 
and man; they were familiar with that mutual indwelling of human and 
divine so conspicuous in the mystical aspects of Paulinism and yet more in 
the thought of the Fourth Gospel and the higher reaches of Christian experi- 
ence ; it was their grand ambition to bring about the union of man with God.’ 
And W. Morgan is forced to the admission that Paul owed to paganism his 
two great conceptions, that of death and resurrection with Christ, and that 
of Christ’s presence and activity in the soul of the believer.4 The testimony 
is frank and strong, but the following comparison hds not yet been made :— 

Paul was a steward of the Mysteries ; 

the Mystery God was Kurios, Paul’s Christ was Kurios ; 

initiates were called teleioi, Paul’s disciples were teleioi ; 

myth was expounded in the Mysteries, Paul interpreted Mosaic myth 5 ; 

trance was practised in the Mysteries, Paul and his disciples practised 
trance ; u 

abnormal powers (psychic phenomena we call them now) were enjoyed by 
the initiate, Paul and his disciples enjoyed such powers ; 

death and resurrection was (and is) the central theme of all the Mysteries, 
savage as well as civilised, death and resurrection is the central theme of 
Paul’s epistles ; 

perfection and union with God were the Mystery ideals, perfection and 
union with God are Paul’s ideals. He even calls it “ this Mystery among the 
Gentiles ” (Col. i. 27)—this pagan Mystery whose veil was done away in 
Christ ; rent from top to bottom, says the allegory, only to be refurbished 
and restored when ignorance became the mother of devotion. But for his 
Jewish habit (Philo’s also) of using Mystery in the singular instead of Mysteries 
in the plural, there could never have been a particle of doubt about the 
apostle’s meaning.® 

It remains to add another hitherto unnoticed fact. Examination of the 


1 The Mind of Paul, p. 149. 

2 Jew and Greek, pp. 201 ff., 337. 

8 The Mystery Religions and Christianity, pp. 50-58, 111. 

* Religion and Theology of Paul, p. 141. 

5 If the interpretations are unintelligible, it is doubtless because they presuppose 
instruction in the Hidden Wisdom. 

6 “Behold, I show you trance-experience,”’ cries Paul; ‘‘ we shall not all be put: to 
sleep (xoiunOnobpeba) but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,’’ 
at the sounding of the trumpet, and there follows a description of the after-life. In De Is. 
29 Plutarch mentions sudden seizure at the sounding of a gong—the Shinto sudden jolt— 
a well-known method of inducing collective hypnosis, and a trumpet-blast was evidently 
employed in Christian circles. All were thrown into eé is, some remained alert and self- 
controlled. It seems that experience of Hades is still vouchsafed to certain ‘ backward ’ 
peoples ; Chadwick, op. cit., pp. 27, 46, as in the Eleusinia. 
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GOSPELS AND EPISTLES 307 


early literature will show that the whole original belief was comprised in the 
Apostles’ Creed. At first the Old Testament alone is Word of God. Nothing 
is known about the Ministry—about the Life of Jesus as distinguished from 
the Birth and Death of Christ—till half-way through the second century. 
Hardly any of the logia are quoted ; no specific miracle is mentioned even by 
allusion!; none of the parables is recalled—instead, the writers invent 
miserable versions of their own ; there is no appeal to Christ’s authority even 
when the occasion imperatively demands it, as in the controversy about eating 
with the Gentiles, or the relative importance of faith and works. Paul’s 
teachings are held at first in high esteem, Christ’s are never heard of. Gospel- 
writing seems to have begun late in Trajan’s reign with the Xystus proto- 
Matthew found in Rome and translated into Latin.2 Numbers of these 
compositions forthwith come into circulation, each tacked on to some 
honoured name, none intended to be history, all freely altered to suit indi- 
vidual opinion. Papias, who never saw our Mark and whose Matthew was 
presumably the Xystus Gospel, cites two amazing apostolic miracles but does 
not even hint at Christ’s; he distrusts the written record. In Justin’s 
Dialogue with Trypho great stress is laid upon the Virgin Birth, the Magi and 
their star, and the Flight into Egypt, but hardly anything is said about the 
Ministry ; only a fraction of one parable is quoted, and there is no mention 
of the miracles.* Not till we come to Irenaeus, after five generations of the 
faithful have passed away, do we find the Gospel story with parables and 
miracles complete established in authority. In other words, our Matthew, 
Mark and Luke were the last Gospels to be written, not the first ; Luke’s own 
preface says as much. 

So what is the Apostles’ Creed, spiritual truth or scrap of Jewish history ? 
It is strange that one should have to ask the question. The Creed is in no 
sense a précis of the Gospel story ; there is nothing in it of the Ministry, the 
casual Roman magistrate is accused of the judicial murder instead of guilty 
Jewry ; the Descent into Hell is nowhere mentioned in the Gospels. This 
creed was no novelty in a.p. 80. The divine man born of God and human 
mother, murdered by his enemies, descending into hell, ascending into 
heaven, all had been familiar to the pagan for upwards of 2,000 years. Egypt 
and Phoenicia knew the sacred story; Phrygia and Greece, Plato had told 

1 One may grant the two vague references in Ac. ii. 22, x. 38, to a man like’Moses who 
went about healing the devil-ridden, but even these were not*written till sixty years after 
the supposed events. Pseudo-Luke’s knowledge of the Ministry may be better gauged by 
Stephen’s dying speech—7 verses given to Abraham, 10 to Joseph, 26 to Moses, 6 to David, 
1} to invective and half a verse to Jesus. 

2 A.D. 119, as in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iii. 37. 

3 Justin refers his readers to the Acta Pilati for information about the miracles, First 
Apology, xiviii. Such as it is, his knowledge of the Gospel story (different from our own in 
certain not unimportant details) is almost wholly drawn from Matthew. Out of some 35 
logia quoted, all come from Matthew excepting 2 now found in Luke, 1 in Mark, and 3 

otherwise unknown. Now the Xystus Gospe lis entitled, “‘ As to the Star, showing how 
the Magi knew the Star, and that Joseph did 1 not take Mary as his wife,’’ and the Dialogue 
begins, “‘ while I was going about one morning in the walks of the Xystus.’’ These features 
make it probable that Justin was using the proto-Matthew found in Rome. 

* The Fourth Gospel may well have been written early in the second century; ¢f. the 
fragments recently found in Egypt. Pauline and anti-Jewish, ascribed to heretic Cerinthus 
and accepted only with hesitation by the Church, it was the Gnostics’ Gospel (Hippolytus, 
Philos. vi. 30, Irenaeus, Adv. Her. iii. 11), and could not prudently be published till after 


Barcocheba’s defeat. It is avowedly an allegory of the Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. 
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his readers of the Just Man Crucified, steadfast in innocence till death,’ the 
Book of Wisdom described the conspiracy against him in words copied almost 
verbatim into Matthew.? A passionately religious age * craved to know the 
meaning of this venerable myth, muthos, ‘ Word ’ of God, and Paul revealed 
it through his “inspired interpretative writings”.4 It was the Mystery 
doctrine of the divinity in man, made a little lower than the angels, crucified 
upon “ this body of death,” perfected through sufferings on earth 5; was it 
not worthier of revelation than any tale of Galilean wonders ? 

Gospels for the many, Epistles for the few. Never yet has religion spoken 
to the multitude without a parable, because they hearing hear not, neither 
do they understand ; what warning could be plainer ? St Paul acknowledges 
no human predecessor in his mission. Nowhere does he say or suggest ‘‘ this 
that I preach was preached by Christ himself only twenty years ago, and 
there are many yet alive who heard him”; on the contrary, he repeatedly 
declares himself sole author of the revelation, to him alone has the gospel 
been entrusted, and when he visits the ‘ original’ disciples, they can teach 
him nothing.® Soon after the great apostle’s death Christianity was over- 
taken by disaster. Changed into seditious propaganda, a faith committed to 
the saints, the prophets, and the perfect was broadcast to the mob, the 
kingdom of heaven within degraded into the kingdom of ‘God’ on 
earth, the coming Paraclete into an all-conquering Messiah who should put 
down the mighty from their seats and place Israel on the Cesar’s throne. 
Paid emissaries went forth in all directions to enlist recruits, teaching things 
they ought not for filthy lucre’s sake, preaching a Christ of strife and envy ” 
—strife against the Roman, envy of his power. St Paul was pursued with 
systematic hatred,® his writings were falsified, his followers branded heretics 
and hounded out. No more was heard of Mystery or Hidden Wisdom ; every 
doctrine too hard for the unlettered became a heresy, everyone who taught it 
an enemy of God. Marcion’s endeavour to reform a Church already sunk 
into corruption proved of no avail,® and when all was going to the everlasting 
bonfire, the stewards of the Mysteries saved what could be saved by writing 
the Gospel story round the Creed. Anew mythology was created for the sons 
of men, but irreparable mischief had been done. The Different Gospel 
triumphed, the Popes. displaced the Cesars, and sixteen centuries of power- 
politics and bloodshed followed. Europe never has been Christian. 


RAY KNIGHT. 
EASTBOURNE. 
1 Rep. 861b. 2 ii. 12-20. 
* See Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity, i. xlix ;W. B. Smith, Ecce Deus, 
p. 161. 


* Sia ypaday mpodnrixav, Rom. xvi. 26. There are no the’s or prophets in the 
sentence, and 2 Cor. x. 10, Eph. iii. 34, show that Paul is speaking of his own weighty and 
powerful letters, ‘* whereby when ye read,’’ he writes to his disciples, ‘“‘ ye may perceive my 
understanding in the Mystery of the Christ.” 

5 Heb. ii. 9, v. 8-9. Christ is perfected on the third day, Luke xiii. 32. 

* Gal. ii. 6. Paul is minister and apostle of the gospel, not a minister or an apostle. In 
certain Jewish circles it is or was supposed that he revealed esoteric Mosaism. 

? Tit. i. 11, Phil. i. 15. 

® “ An important fact without which the whole history of the apostolic age will be 
misread and misunderstood,’’ Lightfoot, Epistle to the Galatians, p. 311. 

*® Harnack, History of Dogma, i. 266~7, 279, 288, 285. No such enterprise was possible, 
adds Harnack, had there been a genuine apostolic tradition. 
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THE MODERNNESS OF KIERKEGAARD. 
J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 


THERE is a story that, when James Martineau was minister of Little Portland 
Street Chapel and was preaching to a small but select congregation which 
included two or three of London’s prominent intellectuals, an elderly domestic 
servant was observed to be unfailingly present at the services. A kindly man 
approached her, and, after complimenting her on the regularity of her attend- 
ance, asked, “‘ And do you understand the sermons?” She was greatly 
shocked, and answered, ‘‘ God forbid that I should presume to understand Dr 
Martineau ! ” 

I have read all the most important works of Kierkegaard, now, at long 
last, obtainable in English translations—there are over thirty of them, many 
of them being large volumes; and also some biographies, chief of all, of 
course, Dr Walter Lowrie’s monumental and masterly Kierkegaard,} as well 
as some Studies, the best of which being the late Professor D. F. Swenson’s 
brilliantly luminous Something about Kierkegaard,? and I would emulate that 
humble lady and say “ God forbid that I should presume to understand 
Kierkegaard.” Nor am I at all comforted by the knowledge that to under- 
stand him conceptually, without an intense resolution to live out his words 
sacrificially in Christian character and action, is the surest way to misunder- 
stand him. 

Why then write about him? Partly because I welcome the Editor’s leave 
to relieve myself by expressing gratitude to one of the world’s supreme 
thinkers, the greatest since Plato and second only to Socrates in the judge- 
ment of some of his most competent philosophical and religious interpreters ; 
partly because, by his lyrical, ethical and spiritual passion, he has moved me 
beyond all telling, and because, in so far as I do understand him a little, he 
has modified my thinking; and most of all, because, in the courageous, 
almost confiding unreserve of his utterances, he seems to talk to me per- 
sonally, heart to heart, at my own fireside, and there ‘ meet my condition ’ 
as no other recent writer has done. 

The English neglect of this extraordinary author, who has no equal in 
analytical and introspective searchingness, requires explanation. Here is a 
man born in a small country and nobly proud to write in its native language,® 
aman of wit, humour, irony, satire, and sardonic scorn, a thinker whose 
writings in his own life-time stirred Denmark to its depth, and, after his 
death, shook and wrenched the intellectual structure of Europe, the first 
effectually to overthrow the domination of Hegelianism, in some ways a 
Nietzsche in reverse, who, in spite of Ibsen’s somewhat disingenuous dis- 





1 Oxford University Press (1938). 

2 And Introd. to Geismar’s Lectures, -Augsberg Pubiiening ® House (Minneapolis). 

® For Self-Examination and Judge for Yourselves, Trans. Lowrie. Pref. to Two dis- 
courses after Communion.’’ (Pringston Univ. Press and O. UP. (1944).) 
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claimer, suggested that distorted caricature “ Brand,” and, again in spite of 
subsequent repudiation and recoil, vitally stimulated Karl Barth (‘* who 
permits himself to formulate his [Kierkegaard’s] thought in a phraseology 
which a careful and seasoned reader would find inadequate, if not sometimes 
misleading ”’) 1 and set going the entire ‘ existential ’. theology and literature 
now so much, and often so perversely, in the fashion, yet a man almost 
unheard of for nearly a century in the English-speaking world. 

How account for this oversight ? Dr Lowrie gives one reason, namely 
(with two or three quite outstanding exceptions), the badness of the German 
translations and the misconceptions of the German interpreters. Professor 
Douglas V. Steere offers a further explanation in an interesting comment on 
the Liberal Theology of England and America. He quotes Dean Inge’s 
Types of Christian Saintliness, where the final ‘ authority ’ for this liberalism 
is said to be found in “ the best available judgement of civilised humanity 
which is the Liberal’s Great Church.” This view, according to Professor 
Steere, ‘ 


‘* forced liberal Christianity to search its very foundations in order to 
see what is unique in its Christian faith, to ask whether Christianity is 
simply a synthesis or amalgam of all the finest world thought, . . . to 
inquire what the Christian religion demands of a man. It is this mood 
that is opening the Anglo-Saxon mind of our time to such a radical 
Christian thinker as Soren Kierkegaard.” ® 


For this awakening we have had to wait all these years. The demand has 
at last become urgent enough to produce English translations which are now 
fairly complete and leave a would-be student without excuse. Admiring and 
enthusiastic thanks are due to the Oxford University Press, to the Princeton 
University Press, to the Augsburg Publishing House and others, and to the 
promoters of a great adventure in translation which involved a gallant and 
risky enterprise. 

If my rationed space permitted some account ought to be given at the 
outset of Kierkegaard’s life and experiences which naturally contributed to 
the shaping and to the fecundity of his thought. I can only mention the 
‘ earthquake,’ ¢ his discovery that his father, as a shepherd lad, cold, hungry, 
and exposed on a bleak shelterless heath, had deliberately cursed God for his 
cruelty, and afterwards became filled with black remorse and an abiding 
sombre melancholy which was passed on in the “‘ crazy upbringing ”’ of Seren, 
born in 1818. The only reference to his mother in all his writings is an 
affectionate and indirect one.® In time he proceeded to the University of 
Copenhagen, and for ten desultory years studied there, and being in affluent 
circumstances lived, for a short while, a gay and dissolute life. He passed his 
theological examination and submitted a doctoral thesis on “‘ The Concept 
of Irony,” becoming Magister Artium in 1841. A year before this he had 
become engaged to Regina Olsen which he regretted within a week. In a 
year he finally broke off the engagement, to the consternation of relatives 

1 Swenson : Something about Kierkegaard, p. 289. 
* Kierkegaard, Pref. vii. Cf. Haecker’s Kelerkegaard 0.U.P. 


8 ity of Heart, Introd., p. x. (Harper 
‘ Lomi : Kierkegaard, pp. 68-69, 
bd '-Ezamination and Judge for Yourselves, p. 194. 
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THE MODERNNESS OF KIERKEGAARD 811 


and friends of both parties. ‘‘ Every rascal of a fiancé looked upon me as a 
cad.” 1 He loved her madly and never ceased to love her. To give her up 
was for him terrible as the word of God commanding Abraham to sacrifice 
his beloved son.? Regina, a beautiful and talented girl, said the breach 
would mean her death and adjured him by the memory of his recently dead 
father and by the name of Christ. In two years she consoled herself by 
marrying a former lover. She realised later, if not then, what, among other 
causes, was his central motive. It was, she herself said, ‘‘ the conception he 
had of his religious task; he did not dare to bind himself to anything on 
earth lest it might check him in his calling ; he must offer the best thing he 
possessed in order to work as God required him.” * But almost as deep as 
the experience of his love, and of his religious conversions which he mentions 
with reticence, was the sustained attack on him in a vulgar paper called the 
Corsair, which lived on personal scandals, and, by means of coarse cartoons, 
worked up against him the jeering abuse of the mob whenever he appeared in 
public. This wrought in him a violent ferment and excited him to hectic 
productivity: A little before the end of his life, in 1855, when spent and 
exhausted he dropped in the street and was taken to a hospital where he died 
a weary and worn-out man of forty-two years, came the thunderburst of a 
storm that had been slowly gathering and muttering, loudly at times, in a 
sensational Attack on Christendom, his last work.* To this I shall return at 
the end, but here it may be explained that it was an attack, not on Christianity 
but on behalf of Christianity, upon a Christendom which, like Dostoievsky’s 
Grand Inquisitor, had softened, modified, “ corrected ’’ and abolished real 
Christianity. 

To borrow a metaphor from Unamuno, Kierkegaard gives us yeast not 
bread. The bread he would have us bake for ourselves. He required his 
reader to be an independent individual, and held that the greatest tragedy 
which could befall.an author was to have disciples. He must be studied as a 
bird in flight and in darting movement, not as a stiff and stuffed specimen in a 
museum. He should be followed through the whole range and richness of 
his developing mind. The time occupied by his authorship was brief beyond 
all parallel in literature. His writings, the outcome of a torrential pro- 
ductivity, make a prodigious literature and are fascinatingly varied. In- 
credible as it may seem, the whole of this was written in fourteen years ; and 
seven considerable works, including Either/Or,5> were composed in less than 
one year (1843). He describes many types and phases of life and thought in 
lively discussion and dialectical conflict. At first he may perhaps have felt 
freer to do this when writing his early works under different pseudonyms, 
which later he acknowledged in the “‘ First and Last Declaration ” appended 
to his Concluding Unscientific Postscript. He was a prose-poet of rare 
imaginative genius who could dramatise his speakers into vividly distinct 
characters as, for example, in Either/Or (his first work on a large scale and in 


1 Journals... Trans. and Edit. by Alexander Dru. No. 444. O.U.P. (1988). 

2 This is the scriptural theme of his Fear and Trembling. Trans. Robert Payne. O.U.P. 
(1989). ; 

* Lowrie, Kierkegaard, p. 195. 

4 Trans. Walter Lowrie. Princeton Univ. Press (1946). 

5 Trans., Vol. I., Prof. and Mrs. Swenson ; Vol. I1, Walter Lowrie. O.U.P. 

* Trans. Swenson and Lowrie. O.U.P. 
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the grand style), and in the sequel Stages on Life’s Way. When, in 1848-4, 
he published, under his own name and on various dates, eighteen Edifying 
Discourses, he wrote them from the standpoint of immanence, expressing 
moral standards and religious ideals without resorting to transcendence or 
supernaturalism. Not that he was at that time committed to an immanental 
philosophy, but that, as an esthetic and ethical literary virtuoso, he wished 
to experiment and do the best that could be done within such limitations, 
composing, as it were an ‘ Air on the G. string,’ what, according to Professor 
Swenson, “ we should perhaps call a Unitarian Christianity.” * His deeper 
convictions were, even at that time, leagues beyond and above this, as may 
be seen in his. Philosophical Fragments, a contribution to the philosophy of 
religion which, in the weighty judgement of Professor Swenson, “‘ future 
students of that subject will no more be able to neglect, if they are to write 
significantly, than the present-day logician can afford to ignore the con- 
tributions made by Aristotle to the science of logic.” * Less than two years 
later (1846) appeared its enormous amplification and commentary in the 
Concluding Unscientific Postcript.5 These two works of surprisingly unsettling 
originality and modernness are, for the philosophy of religion, most important. 

To-day; the mind of a civilisation, confronted with the menace of downfall 
and doom, should be in a receptive mood to give him serious attention. 
Kierkegaard was a student of the natural sciences and at one time con- 
templated making them his main investigation. He never ceased to respect 
sincerely science and scholarship. But always religion occupied his mind as 
he affirms in his posthumous Point of View,® and became his ruling passion. 
‘“* Enthusiastic as I have been, and still am, about the natural sciences, it 
seems to me that I shall not make them into my principal study. Life has 
interested me most in virtue of reason and freedom, and to elucidate and 
solve the riddle of life has always been my desire.” Socrates also, whom 
Kierkegaard worshipped barely this side of idolatry, that ‘‘ simple wise man 
of antiquity,” had been absorbed in physics and astronomy, but, according 
to Diogenes Laertius, concluded that this was ‘‘ not man’s proper business.” ’ 

It is these natural sciences that most impress, even to obsession, our con- 
temporary statesmen and the popular mind. The new orientation of our 
greatest scientists towards a profounder philosophic and religious interpreta- 
tion of reality has hardly affected the general population, which gapes with 
shuddering awe at modern discoveries, but whose practical-concern is comfort, 
prosperity, amusement, material security and what, without any conscious- 
ness of being in the least ironical, it calls “‘ a higher standard of life.”” For the 
/ mass-mind the fear of the bomb is the beginning of wisdom. 

Those of us who are old enough to recall with rollicking zest the contro- 
versial victories of T. H. Huxley over theological orthodoxy, have had to 
move into a new climate of thought, and are now constrained soberly to 
“consider it again.” Kierkegaard had all Huxley’s implacable hatred of 
humbug and all his intense passion for honesty—honesty at all costs. Huxley’s 

1 Trans. Lowrie, O.U.P. 

? Trans. Prof. and Mrs. Swenson. Four Vois., Augsburg Publishing House. 

; ery Fy sia Introd., p. xxvi. Trans. Swenson. Princeton Univ. Press. 
S ‘Trans, Swenecn;, baked by Laws. OO: 


® Trans. Lowrie. O.U.P. (1939). Journals (No. 16, p. 7). 
? Swenson’s Something about Kierkegaard (p. 39). 
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43-4, letter to Kingsley with its memorable and tonic ‘‘ Sit down before fact like a 
ifying | little child,” is more than matched in advance by this terrible Dane, though, 
essing § for him, “‘ fact ” was not the comparatively direct and simple objective thing 
ice Or f it was for Huxley, or even for those who now transform it quantitatively into 
iental § a mathematical formula. Even for Huxley the “ Reason ” was not the one 
ished f key, or finally a key at all, to the hidden secrets of the Universe, as his coining 
tions, | of the useful word “ agnostic ” testifies. But it had a far greater authority 
fessor} for Huxley and his colleagues than for Kierkegaard. But both were magni- 
leeper f ficently superb in their uncompromising insistence on honesty. “I want 
smayf honesty,” says Kierkegaard, in one of his most frequently quoted passages, ' 
hy of 





Leteire ““T want honesty. If that is what this race and generation wants, if it 
sisite will uprightly, honestly, frankly, openly, directly rebel against Chris- 
ida: - tianity and say to God, ‘ We can but we will not subject ourselves to this 
years authority ’ . . . well, then, strange as it may seem, I am for it; for 
A ithe honesty is what I want. And wherever there is honesty I can join in. 
Stites An honest rebellion against Christianity can only be made when one 
wtant. honestly admits what Christianity is and how he himself is related to | 
wnfall it.” 3 

ntion. To have some perspective and to bring out how (by anticipation) ‘ up to 

> con-§ date’ and modern he is, I will deliver myself into the hands of my readers 
espect § by becoming personal and autobiographical and by leaving myself to their 
ind as—_ mercy. When I was in my late thirties and early forties, I had the temerity 
ssion. | to publish a sermon which showed that my trust in the scientific interpretation 
ces, it of reality which I had shallowly accepted almost as a matter of course and as 
fe has§}_ the last word of truth, was misplaced. However unquestionable I regarded 
fe and (and still regard) science, like logic, to be within its own sphere and prescribed 
whom method, I felt with a chilling sense of disillusionment that my dependence on 
emanf its findings as ultimate for thought was gravely mistaken. -For religion, and 
ording§ especially for Christianity, this method became for me inadequate and almost, Y 


ess.” "f if not indeed quite, irrelevant. What has the logical reason, I asked myself, 
ir con-§ which deals with “ reality ” in terms of abstract categories and which starts 
of ourf from a priori presuppositions of mechanical determinism and necessarily 
‘preta-— impersonal uniformity, to say decisively on the spiritual problems of individual 
s with— and personal life ? Does it not seem clear that ‘ Reason ’ so conceived becomes 
mfort,§ monstrously unreasonable, and ‘ Rationalism’ a fantastic simplification of 
scious-§ our actual concrete existence ? What after all is this logical reason which 
‘or the’ arrogates to itself, as I should now say, a totalitarian and dictatorial juris- 
diction over the whole unfrontiered inner life and consciousness of man in hi8 
ontro-— particularity ? Not being then, or now, qualified in philosophy but merely 
had tof an ordinary student of it, it seemed to me that this conception of reason 
rly tof spite of all protests, was still controlled by an initial unreasoning repugnance 
red off to consider seriously even the bare possibility of the supernatural or the 
ixley’s— miraculous as a vertical lightning intervention of God in the life of the indi- 
vidual or of an everlastingly unpledged and unfinished Universe. And why 
. dismiss out of hand as unworthy of ‘ reasonable ’ acceptance a unique central if 
r and once for all Revelation to the children of God, if God truly is ? 
I saw, or thought I saw, an immanental romantic pantheism hardening 
1 Altack, pp. 87-89 ; Swenson’s Something about Kierkegaard, p. 109. 
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into a materialistic deterministic system—into what F. H. Bradley dismissed 
as “a cheap and easy Monism.” In a famous passage he wrote of the sensuous 
curtain as “a deception and a cheat, if it hides some colourless movement of 
atoms, some spectral woof of impalpable abstractions, or unearthly ballet of 
bloodless categories.” 1 Whatever unification could be brought about in the 
mind as a totality, was a unification still obstinately conceived as effected by 
the reasoning intellect—“ a mere self-centred splendour ” to use Lotze’s 
phrase *—and not by the whole man in his full experiencing life. In this way 
life became something to be speculatively understood and not something to 
be lived out and achieved in character through struggle and suffering and 
sacrifice. Christianity was made subordinate to science and speculation, not 
these subordinated to the service of Christianity as man’s greatest and final 
good. From much that was then trumpeted by the little men of science, 
unchastened as yet by the more wary scientists of to-day, one might conclude 


-that man was made for science, not science for man. The turbulent demo- 


cracy of instincts, intuitions, impulses, emotions, strange mystical gleams, 
volitional efforts and intellectual thinkings, was assumed to be governed by 
the final power of the Sovereign Reason as an Absolute Monarch through logical 
reflection on “‘ the assured facts of science,” including, of course, the science 
of psychology which was rapidly working itself out into Behaviourism and 
Psycho-Analysis. 

Finding itself surrounded, infiltrated and invaded by insubordinate and 
recalcitrant mysteries, and not infrequently overthrown by their rebellious- 
ness, the logical reason seemed bent on hammering out a firm system of 
thought and 4 translucently rational ordér of Being. It maintained that 
every unintelligible thing can and must be brought into a coherent self- 
consistency assumed beforehand to be enstructured in the Universe and to 
be read off there by man’s patient invincible intellectual powers when applied 
stedfastly to experiment and verification. The ‘laws of nature,’ a phrase 
rather apologetically and cautiously used nowadays, were valid, and we 
simply broke ourselves if we tried to break them. They might indeed be 
revised and amended by further discoveries, but we had to begin with them, 
and meanwhile they held everywhere and among all on peril of indictment 
for intellectual treason. To admit defeat, to question the right of reason to 
govern, would be to license the instincts and emotions and the whole drive 
and urge of life to practise the degrading superstitions and all the dirty 
obscenities of the jungle. For scientific reason, the Unknown was just a 
further piece of territory to be explored, colonised and civilised—though the 
‘surrounding Unknown bafflingly increased with every increase of the known, 
as light, however brilliant, widens the penumbra of darkness. For reason to 
admit a truly ultimate Unknowable, an Unknowable which would invade 
and infect Science itself and flow over and through it as the ocean the net 
which it saturates and passes through, however minute its meshes—an 
Unknowable not merely an Unknown—would be its despair. Either its 
existence must be denied or at least ignored in a practical positivism, or it 
must be accepted honestly as the abode of illimitable possibilities. 

But what now if reason of this order came to a dead stop at a cross-road 


1 Principles of Logic, p. 538. 
® Microcosmus, Vol. I, Introd. ix. 
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where we could not stay for ever, looking back until we became a pillar of 
salt, and where, looking forward under compulsion to act or die, one possible 
seemed ‘as well authenticated as another, that is, not authenticated at all. 
The position has then been reached where as much ean be said for as against. 
But our very life, our existence under the ‘imperative to live it, cannot be 
permitted to be inhibited and paralysed, even if nothing, absolutely nothing, 
is left to save life itself from darkest despair and destruction, but to take ‘ the 
leap ’ (as Kierkegaard calls it) and plump with passion for taking the risk of 
acting—decisiyely acting—on faith beyond knowledge, and beyond proba- 
bility, a faith, which after fullest reflection by reason itself, commands us to 
jump a chasm or perish. This is a chasm which admits of no tentative experi- 
ment or verification beforehand. No chasm can be prodded with a piolet and 
crossed with mincing steps. And this chasm is a terrible one, for it is the 
Great Divide between the scientifically quantitative and the spiritually 
qualitative. Where faith is faith indeed and not a cute calculation of proba- 
bilities, however cogent, it has absolutely no security or certainty whatever, 
except its own faith itself. To this then I had been brought—or am I reading 
back a later stage ? I asked myself a question which I never dreamed in my 
pert and priggish twenties that I should ever be humbled to ask—TIs it any- 
thing but sheer folly to say dogmatically that Miracles, said to be possible, 
“never happen,” or that the Unknowable, that Inscrutable Other, may issue, 
but never has issued, in a supernatural self-disclosure and a unique central 
Revelation ? It was a question, a racking question, not an answer. Then I 
saw clearly and with some suddenness that a complete logical and scientific 
system must necessarily be an impersonal system. 'This would mean the 
* liquidation ’ of individual personality, and my individualism, call it egoism 
if you will, was tough and ingrained. I saw man swallowed up in a “‘ system,” 
absorbed and annulled in it, though it was he himself who framed the system 
that devoured him. One might as well think of a sculptor entering into his 
clay, and becoming himself suffocated into clay, in order to shape his model. 
The thinker on these terms blows a lovely iridescent bubble and then tries to 
get inside it, only, at the first touch, to find it bursts with a bang into the void. 
Too late, I found that Kierkegaard had been through all my confusions 
many years before I was born. He had been through them as a supreme 
master. He had made full and intense study of the ancient philosophies of 
Greece and had an easy familiarity with Latin literature in which he had early 
excelled. He had traced the long tradition of Western thought and had 
listened to famous men like Schelling, who were lecturing in the University of 
Berlin. ,More comforting than all to me was to find that in his youth he had 
vacillated and nearly come down on the wrong side. Seeing plainly that 
speculative philosophy and Christianity were incompatible and could never 
be reconciled, that even his beloved Socrates could little help him here, he 
was for a while disposed to commit himself to “* the high school of the human 
race and the republic of science and learning,’’! and make a decisive break 
with Christianity and Christians. He lived to repent this incipient apostasy, 
this contemplated repudiation of the Faith, and became the most thrilling 
and convincing modern voice in exposition of its fundamental meaning and 
perscnal demand. 
1 Lowrie’s Kierkegaard (p. 118). 
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It is a great mistake to think of Kierkegaard as chiefly a philosopher. He ag hi 
used philosophy, one might almost say, to overthrow philosophy, and to pass confi 
from the esthetic through the speculative into the ethical and on to the } of jy 
religious—unless we should say from the esthetic through the ethical into the theol 
speculative and on to the religious, Not that any of the proceeding stages or point 
spheres were annulled. But they were dethroned and subordinated. He was | argu 
primarily a religious even a devotional writer. His prayers, many of them, | the 
are a simple as a child’s at his bedside. For Kierkegaard, God was subject [ jg gt 
not object. His objective existence was a later result to be found with | thrus 
anguish after a long time.t No one, so far as I know, has ever voyaged so He v 
perilously ‘ over strange seas of thought alone ’ or charted so thoroughly the f gejus 


real mare nostrum of our interior life and the ‘ Inner Light.’ Adler 

““ My powers of reflection will show me exactly as many possibilities | '™ » 

pro as contra. . . . Now what is it that I have come up against? The arp 

absurd. And what is the absurd? It is, as may quite easily be seen, ss : 

that I, a rational being, must act in a case where my reason, my powers U _ 

of reflection, tell me : you can just as well do one thing as the other, _— 
that is to say where my reason and reflection say, you cannot act—and 

yet here is where I have to act. But that is the case every time I have ] 

to act really decisively ; because I am then caught up in an infinite t 

passion, and that is just where the incongruity between action and I 

reflection becomes evident . . . because reflection is the equilibrium of t 

possibilities. The absurd, or to act by virtue of the absurd, is to act upon t 

faith, trusting in God.” ? : c 

Professor Swenson puts it ‘* God is that of which each individual has an t 

infinite need, and the passionate understanding of this is the very form of the : 


true knowledge of God, the true relationship in inwardness.”’® 

** Existentialism,” a term invented by Kierkegaard, means, therefore, as Swen: 
I take it, that man must regard himself as a living active human being, a 
distinct individual in his particularity and concreteness, not to be mixed 


with the mass as “ the numerical ”’ or with the race in its universality or in its . 
development as seen in secular history written with the presuppositions of : 
science. This ‘ existence ’ is not reality in general, and it is not a closed road. , 


** To go from possibility to reality is a progress (except in relation to evil), 
to go from reality to’ possibility is a step backwards.” To pass from — And" 
possibility to reality involves choice and decision. The rightness of the ] to liv 
decision cannot be guaranteed beforehand. The decision is a decision of f the a 
faith, but faith after reflection, after reflection has done its uttermost, faith by | bougl 
virtue of what to the pure reason and understanding is the absurd and the § theok 
/paradox. This does not mean that reason can ever be annulled, but that it [| truth 
V can be used to reveal its own limitations and thus subordinate and subdue f of aji 
itself. It is somewhat like a lover who, in the passion of love for another, does TQ" 
not annul his self-love but overcomes it by surrender to another, just as a 
man must love himself in order to obey the command to love his neighbour 


1 Swenson’s Something about Kierkegaard, p. 125. 

* Journals, No. 871. 

® Something about Kierkegaard, p. 125. 

4 Journals, No. 1054. . Geismar, Lect. 8 on Existentialism. 
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as himself! Unfortunately the word existentialism is to-day being much 
confused. It has become a cliché. It affords in its original usage, no trace 
of justification for mere wishful thinking. With all deference to so great a 
theologian, I must say that Professor H. R. Mackintosh exaggerated to the 
point of caricature and became rhetorical when, in reference to Kierkegaard’s 
argument, he wrote “‘ Faith on these terms is blind defiance. The way into 
the kingdom lies through the simple crucifixion of the intelligence. Reason 
is stunned—rendered unconscious as it were—by the logical enormities 
thrust upon it by the Gospel.” Kierkegaard had a horror of superstitidn. 
He understood its fanatical perils and its easy descent into illusions and 
delusions. Some day we may understand this better if ‘“‘ The Book about 
Adler ” (who believed. he wrote at the dictation of Jesus Christ) is published 
in English.4 Nor did Kierkegaard ignore or deny all objectivity. But he 
insisted that Truth can never come into man’s possession by contemplating 
it as a finished and closed something out there to which my subjectivity must 
be made to correspond and adjust itself. He put this plainly in the Concluding 
Unscientific Postscript. 


“When the question of truth is raised in an objective manner, 
reflection is directed objectively to the truth, as an object to which 
the knower is related. Reflection is not focussed upon the relationship, 
however, but upon the question of whether it is the truth to which 
the knower is related. If only the object to which he is related is the 
truth, the subject is accounted to be in the truth. When the question 
of the truth is raised subjectively, reflection is directed subjectively to 
the nature of the individual’s relationship; if only the mode of this 
relationship is in the truth, the individual is in the truth even if he 
should happen to be thus related to what is not true.” 


Swenson puts this tersely :— 


“For Kierkegaard, faith is by no means objectless; . . . there is an 
absolute correspondence between the nature of this object and the 
individual’s subjective mode of apprehending it. Kierkegaard’s achieve- 
ment is, so to have defined this subjective mode as uniquely to determine 
the object to which it corresponds.” ® 


And Truth ean never be possessed except by virtue of the passionate struggle 
to live it. This is his “‘ double reflection.” If it is to be enjoyed, it is through 
the agony of a will to sacrifice. It is not a reach-me-down garment to be 
bought at the outfitting shops of professional philosophers or of dogmatic 
theologians and then taken home and worn. “ Only the truth that edifies is 
truth for thee ” * and in a sentence that sticks irremovably, “ The highest 
of all is not to understand the highest but to act on it.” ? 

This brings him, as he saw beforehand it would, into such conflict with 


1 Phil. Fragments, p. 30. Works of Love, pp. 15-74. 
2 Types of Modern Theology, p. 247 (edit. 1937). 

3 Lowrie, Kierkegaard, p. 382. 

4 P. 178. 

5. Something about Kierkegaard, p. 157 (note). 

® Last sentence of Lither/Or. 

7 Journals, No. 1248. 





— 
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conventional and established Christianity that he felt he was meant for 
martyrdom. He did not claim to be a Christian but he claimed to know 
what Christianity is; and his unconditional dedication was “to become a 
Christian ” 1 He saw a Christendom that had, in practice, almost completely 
abolished real Christianity. The crowd lived under pagan standards and 
ideals. ‘‘ The change from paganism is this : that everything has remained 
unchanged, but has assumed the predicate ‘ Christian ’.” * The parsons were 
not Christians but professional preachers, paid rhetoricians, hireling sophists 
and worldly careerists. He is bitter and merciless. He gives us a little 
dialogue between priest and neophyte in which the priest offers his official 
advice‘t Thou shalt die unto the world : the fee is one guinea.” * He saw his 
contemporaries dealing with Christianity, not as something which in obedient 
submission to God’s majesty must be believed and lived, but as something 
which, in order to be made acceptable, must try “ by the aid of reasons to 
satisfy the ‘ age,’ ‘ the public,’ ‘ this distinguished assembly ” ete. . . . God 
must again become effectually the decisive factor. But to God as the decisive 
factor corresponds the individual. If the ‘race’ is to be the court of last 
resort, or even have a subordinate jurisdiction, Christianity is abolished.” ¢ 
He dredged the shallow channels of conventional Christianity silted up by all 
manner of disgusting hypocrisies. Contemporary Christians lived with no 
real comprehension or consciousness of a ‘ guilt’ that shadowed the whole 
race, and they had no deep sense of ‘sin ’—he distinguished ‘ guilt’ from 
‘sin ’—requiring penitence and forgiveness.5 The official representatives of 
Christianity were not conspicuously marked by any ‘ call,’ but were obviously 
ambitious of high position, power, remuneration, publicity and fame—world- 
lings, in fact, eaten up by secular cares and cravings. There were exceptions, 
no doubt, but so rare as to add no tint of sacred colour to the pervading drab- 
ness. Such were the men set apart to proclaim the Gospel as divinely com- 
missioned apostles of Christ! Kierkegaard, we should remember, was a 
regular worshipper. He preached orally in the chief church of Copenhagen 
at the communion service and wrote a great number of discourses. His 
Training in Christianity ® advances the need to be a ‘ contemporary ’ with 
Christ—a recurrent category in his writings—and puts the question ; Can a 
man be a Christian who is not a disciple, or a disciple without being a follower ? 
He himself considered this to be his most perfect work. These Christian 
sophists, I think he would have said, could never have looked Socrates in the 
face, or behold the Crucifix without running away in panic, or hardening 
their hearts to preach about it cynically but with emotional eloquence as a 
profitable fable, or honestly as too high and too terrible for human nature. 
One thing they ought first to do—fall prostrate and weep bitterly. In his 
revulsion and sorrow he brought himself to say, ‘‘ Whoever thou art, whatever 
in other respects thy life may be, by ceasing to take part (if usually thou dost) 
in the public worship of God as it now is, thou hast one sin the less, and that 


1 Attack upon Christendom, p. 189 (note). 

2 Ibid., p. 165. 

3 Journals, No. 1267. ’ 

* Point of View, pp. 185-6 

5 This is a constant theme. It appears in Either/Or, Vol. I, where he deals with the 
Ancient Tragical Motive, p. 122, and may be studied in his Concept of Dread and The 
Sickness unto Death. 

* Trans. Lowrie. Princeton Univ. Press and O0.U.P. 
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a great one. The responsibility is thine, and thou shalt bear it, for the way 
thou dost act, but thou hast been warned,’ + 

But there was one Christian, Bishop Mynster, Primate of Denmark, a 
friend of Kierkegaard’s father and his own friend, whom he had loved and 
greatly honoured and admired. Mynster was a person of great dignity and 
learning, an eloquent and moving preacher and a wise administrator. Kierke- 
gaard would call upon him with courtesy and deference and would present 
him with his books, some of which had pleased the good bishop. And there 
was one with eager eye to the succession—the distinguished Hans Lassen 
Martensen, famous even in this country for his translated Christian Dogmatics 
and Christian Ethics. Gradually Kierkegaard became more and more dis- 
appointed with Mynster who, he had hoped against hope, would some day 
confess what Christianity really is, and have the courage to proclaim that 
N.T. Christianity was high and that the churches could not, or at least did 
not, attain unto it. Kierkegaard saw that his hope was extravagant, and 
such men could not, or would not if they could, dare to say this openly. His 
oblique and allusive appeals which Mynster knew to be intended for him and 
for men like Martensen, naturally angered this dignified and venerable man. 
The alienation became complete, though externally there was no breach. 
Kierkegaard was an aristocrat of courtly manners and on visiting terms with 
the King of Denmark. Spite of his irony and fierce pugnacity he was the soul 
of chivalry. He was able to hold himself down with iron restraint. He would 
not publicly open his attack before the old man had died. He died in January 
1854. Still Kierkegaard hesitated. Martensen on the Sunday before the 
bishop’s burial delivered a fulsome oration in which he spoke of the dead 
Primate as a sincere witness to the truth, in word and deed, and as a link in 
“the holy chain of witnesses which stretches from the days of the Apostles.” 
This was revolting. Kierkegaard must speak out. Even then he managed to 
keep the fire shut up in his bones for he was too magnanimous, nauseated as 
he was with these words, to do anything which might weaken Martensen’s 
chances of election as successor. And there was more in the business than 
this man or that. It was the cause that called. Martensen was duly appointed 
according to plan, and installed. Then, from within the Church.be it noted, he 
felt “ this must be done.” He took his aim at last with resoluteness, laid his 
finger on the trigger, and fired the terrific shot that rang round Denmark and 
may yet reverberate round the world. This was his last work, the Attack upon 
Christendom, the Christendom that had abolished real Christianity by miti- 
gating it. This work appeared in English only last year.? It is an extra- 
ordinary book, outrageously savage, uproariously witty, piously profane 
beyond all bounds, with a cynicism that weeps scalding tears. It burns with 
a passion for the glory of God and with an uncompromising demand for 
unconditional obedience in love. It devastates official Christianity. You read 
and shout aloud with laughter, and the next instant you want to fling yourself 
on your knees in abject penitence for having laughed. What torment of 
mental pain, what agony of spirit the man must have suffered to write like 
this !_ I know nothing like it. Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Carlyle, never dipped 
pen in gall so bitter. And all the time you know, if you know him at all, that 


1 Attack, p. 211. See also Swenson’s Something about Kierkegaard, p. 24. 
® Trans, Lowrie. Princeton Univ. Press. 
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his heart was bleeding and breaking, that he perceives that death is ever at 
hand and that in his strange and reckless way he is really, sincerely, ‘* before 
God.” For him there was no other way. It was shocking but this must be 
done. The clergy and ministers had to be shamed and insulted to blush for 
their worldliness and hypocrisy. The people, the crowd, the ‘ numerical,’ 
had to be roused and ridiculed to laugh at themselves that they might take 
themselves seriously and see themselves with self-despisal and contempt. It 
was all too damningly unforgivable, But this must be done; and he did it. 
I seem sometimes to hear someone somewhere who has looked sadly abroad 
over our own contemporary Christendom, saying, “‘ Kierkegaard! Thou 
should’st be living at this hour!” It was the last shot in his locker. He was 
now, more than ever, alone. But, as one of Ibsen’s characters says, ‘* He is 
the strongest man on earth who stands most alone.” And this man of iron 
will, who willed one thing, to be an individual before God, when he broke, 
broke physically, when he collapsed in the street and died in the hospital 
having barely the means to pay for his own funeral,!for he had been a lavish 
giver to the poor who came to his doors and whom he never sent empty away. 
As I think of him dying there, his own words, written eight years before, 
come hauntingly to mind with dread relevance, 


“You begin your history with the beginning of love and you end 
with a grave. But that eternal history of love began far earlier: it 
began with your beginning, when you came into existence from nothing, 
and as truly as you do not become nothing, so truly the history does 
not end with the grave. For when the deathbed is prepared for you, 
when you have gone to bed, never more to rise, and they only wait for 
you to turn to the other side to die, and the stillness grows about you— 
when gradually the nearer friends go away, and the stillness grows 
because only the dearest remain, while death comes nearer you; then 
when the dearest go softly away, and the stillness grows, because only 
your own family remain; and when the last one has bent for the last 
time over you, and turns away, and now you turn to the side of death : 
there yet remains One by that side, He the last at the death-bed, He was 
the first, God, the living God—f for the rest your heart was pure, which 
it became only by loving him.” ? 


And so, into the last hush and stillness he passed, an old old man of forty-two 
—never a saint, certainly a confessor, and in the deepest sense a sacrificed, 
self-sacrificed, martyr of the Faith in the one Absolute Paradox of the God- 
Man. 

J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 


LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE, 


1 Swensen’s Introd, Geismar’s Lectures, p. xx. 
2 Works of Love, pp. 121-2. 
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“1 THE REV. FATHER M. JARRETT-KERR, 
1 for Community of the Resurrection. 


cal,’ Tue thought of Gabriel Marcel is as yet little known in England. This is in 
take many ways a pity, since it means that French ‘ existentialism ’ is being repre- 
It sented only by its atheist exponent, Jean-Paul Sartre ; whereas Marcel was 
d it. actually onthe field earlier, and there are those who hold that his influences 
road will ultimately last longer. Before he had come across Kierkegaard he was 
Thou working towards a philosophy of existence ; and he notes in his diary (August 
ens 1984) that by 1981 he had arrived at a position very similar in some respects 
fe is to that of Jaspers whom he only read three years. afterwards. He started his 
iron | philosophical career as an Idealist, determined to work out an elaborate 
‘oke, system. But gradually—partly through his experiences in the 1914-18 War 
pital —he moved away from that to concentrate on problems of personal existence ; 
vish | and he began to supplement his philosophical thinking by drama and music. 
way. | Though brought up entirely outside the Christian faith, he found his thought 
fore, veering more and more towards the problem of the-meaning of faith and of 
self-commitment (‘engagement ’), until in 1929 he was baptised into the 
‘end | Roman Catholic Communion. 

: it There is no room, in this brief essay, to expound his thought as a whole. 
hing, | itis to be hoped, that some of his works will soon be translated into English, 
does | 2nd then we shall be able to examine it for ourselves, So I propose to select 
you, but one theme from the many he has engaged himself upon [and consider 
t for || Some of the questions it raises, for philosophers and religious seekers]. 

al In his best-known work, Etre et Avoir,1 which is a continuation of his 
rows [| earlier, pre-Christian, Journal Métaphysique, together with papers on allied 
Viren subjects, there is. a section ‘ Réflexions sur la Foi,’ given originally as a 
only ‘Conférence ’ at the Féderation des Etudiants Chrétiens, February 28, 1984, 
last | 10 this paper I shall confine my attention. 

te He tackles the problem not merely as a Catholic but as a Christian philo- 
>was | Sopher, and above all as one who has only slowly arrived at the Christian 
vhich | faith, and that ‘ after a sort of winding and complicated journey.’ He does 
not regret the slowness of the journey, because it leaves him still with ‘a 
sufficiently vivid memory of it to be able to offer a special sympathy to all 
y-two — those who are themselves upon the same journey, and who proceed often 
ficed, — painfully along tracks similar to those which I have followed myself.’ 


God- What he wishes to consider is the idea which the unbeliever has of faith. 
And that leads him at once to make certain distinctions. We can, he says, 
AS. disregard those who would merely answer, if we questioned them, ‘‘ The word 


‘faith ’ is to me entirely void of meaning, I don’t even understand what the 
word signifies.” For such an one would, if we insisted, be bound to adopt 
one of the following positions :— : 
(1) That of those who think of faith as a mere weakness, a form of credu- 
lity, and who congratulate themselves on being exempt from it. 
(2) Or that of those who, far from depreciating faith, recognise that it is 
1 Aubier, Editions Montaigne (in the series, Philosophie de L’Esprit), Paris, 13 Quai 
Conti de Enté (1985). 
Vou. XLV. No. 4. - 821 11 
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a great opportunity for him who possesses it, but an opportunity which has 
been denied him. 

But this second position can take one of three forms :— 

(a) It may mean: “ Certainly it is very nice to be a dupe; unhappily 
that is not in my power.” But though this pretends to be envious of those 
who can have faith, it really implies a scornful attitude to those who have it, 
and therefore is in substance the same as (1) above. 

(b) It is possible to consider faith as a pleasant accomplishment like that 
of being musical. But the comparison will not do: for he who has faith 
makes certain affirmations bearing upon reality, which is not the case with 
being musical. Are these affirmations valid or not? No doubt the reply 
will be “ Yes, for him who makes them.” But this is as much as to say that 
they are false, since he who makes them claims that they are valid not merely 
for himself but for all. 

(c) Finally there is the case—more frequent than is usually believed—of 
those who admit that faith, for him who possesses it, is a genuine communica- 
tion with a higher reality, but who says that this reality has unhappily not 
been revealed to him. Here the unbeliever speaks of faith almost as the blind 

- man speaks of seeing. 

At this point Marcel says :— 

** It is all the easier for me to define this last case, since for some years 
it was so with me. I wrote at that time that I believed in the faith of 
others without having faith myself. But since then I have come to the 
conclusion that that was a contradictory attitude, that there was in 
any event a profound illusion in imagining to oneself that it is possible 
without having faith to believe in the faith of others. Actually when 
one is in such a situation, one is already in a state of openness or of 
expectation which implies or which already is faith. Moreover at this 
same period I also came to write ‘ In reality I do not know whether I 
have faith or not, I do not know what I believe.’ And so I am inclined 
to think to-day that the state which expresses itself by this avowal of 
uncertainty is the unconscious position of anyone who believes himself 
able to say expressly that he has not got faith.” 


As to the situation described in (1) above, there is this paradox to be 
noticed : how can the idea of faith as a virtue be compatible with the idea of 
faith as credulity ? Surely it cannot. The unbeliever must say that the 
believer is practising a humility where he has no right to practise it—viz., 
in the act of judgement ; and this is in fact to evade the terrible realities of 
life by recourse to faith. 

In point of fact, says Marcel, ‘evasion ’ does not seem truly to describe 
what the believer does. In his own case, for instance, faith was brought to 
birth at a moment when he was ‘in a state of exceptional moral equilibrium, 
when I even felt exceptionally happy.’ And he goes on to quote Max Scheler 
(Homme du Ressentiment). to the effect that the unbeliever starts from a 
postulate that genuine values must be, universal and universally recog- 
nisable ; but. why, says Scheler, this demand for universality ? May it not 
unconsciously arise from a feeling of envy, and at bottom be the reaction of 
‘him who has not ’ to ‘ him who has ’ ? 

~We may dismiss the dogmatism of the militant unbeliever who says “I 
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know there is nothing there—to pretend that there is is pure cowardice.” 
** I know there is nothing there ”’ goes beyond the evidence, and is the purest 
piece of subjectivity. We are left, then, with radical scepticism. What are 
we to make of that ? 

It is at this point that Marcel, whose argument has hitherto been, though 
interesting, somewhat commonplace, proceeds more carefully. 

This concluding scepticism we are left with may be summed up in these 
words addressed to the believer : ‘‘ Perhaps you see something which escapes 
me, but perhaps also. you are mistaken ; there ean be no conceivable way of 
deciding between us ; all the same, perhaps you believe yourself to be seeing 
someone who is not really there.” 

The question is whether he who says this is not unwittingly replacing the 
reality of faith by an entirely fictitious idea which in no way coincides with 
the inner and irrecusable experience of the believer. 

When I say to another ‘‘ You believe you’ve seen someone, but I. think 
you are wrong and that there was no one there,’’ we are both on the plane of 
objective and verifiable experience. My denial is meaningless unless there is 
some means of ascertaining that his belief does not correspond with reality 
- in other words unless an observer, X, endowed with the same sense-equip- 
ment as ours, could put himself in our place and arbitrate between us. But 
in the case of faith such a substitution is unimaginable. 

On reflection we see that such a substitution is only possible at a level 
where the individual, for certain practical ends, limits himself to a partial 
expression of himself and his experience. To one who has better eyesight 
than me I can say ‘‘ Come and put yourself in my place, and tell me what you 
see.” To one with a more sensitive palate ‘‘ Please taste this, and give me 
your idea.” Even in more complicated situations, but whieh only concern 
certain elements of the personality, ‘normalisable elements,’ I can say to 
another: “ Put yourself in my place : what would you have done?” But 
in situations which engage the whole of the person, this is no longer possible ; 
no one can put himself in my place. Now the more faith is genuinely itself, 
the more it comes from the whole being and precisely engages the whole being. 

Moreover the object of faith does not present itself with the characters 
which distinguish any kind of empirical person, It cannot figure in experi- 
ence, since it wholly dominates and surpasses experience ; it is both ‘ within’ 
and ‘ without.’ (A psychology of religion which assimilates faith to a mere 
state of the soul misunderstands this.) In fact the believer seems to himself 
to be within a reality which surrounds and penetrates him at the same time. 

From this point of view the attitude of scepticism really loses all meaning. 
To say “ Perhaps there is no one there where you believe there is someone,” 
is to refer to a verificatory experience which by definition would leave out of 
account the thing we are talking about, since the object of faith presents 
itself precisely as transcendent to the conditions which all experience implies. 
The more faith is seen in its purity, the more it ‘ triumphs over a scepticism 
which can only question its validity by, at the outset, forming an idea of 
faith which denatures it,’ Thus seepticism tends to treat belief and unbelief 
as attitudes which are exclusive of each other, no doubt, but between which 
there subsists the correlation that binds together two “perhaps”; and 
hence it misunderstands their essential incommensurability, 
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It would not be to my present purpose to present the rest of M. Marcel’s 
paper, in which he develops the element of ‘ refusal ’ that there is in unbelief 
(‘refusal ’ taken, of course, in a special philosophical sense) and discusses 
the meaning of ‘ attestation ’ and the personal factors involved in it—more 
personal the more it is genuine attestation and not mere photographic 
recording. Nor shall I elaborate or qualify his argument, as it would be 
possible to do, by reference to other parts of his book. What I have wanted 
to do is to isolate one segment in his thought and present it as characteristic 
of his general approach. Let us now look at this segment. 

Superficially read Marcel might be taken as merely saying that faith 
implies religious experience ; that this latter is sui generis; and therefore 
that scepticism could only get at it, even to deny it, by having it. If that 
were all, the sceptical response would be simple enough : this experience, so 
inaccessible to the sceptic, must be one of two things—either equally inacces- 
sible to the believer, or accessible to him by a way which he cannot impart, 
or even describe, to anyone else ; in other words, by a way which is equally 
inaccessible itself to everyone else. If anyone likes to invent an experience, 
and then to invent a way of experiencing it, both of them out of reach of 
verification, let him : but it won’t have any meaning ; ‘ if we had any bacon, 
we could have bacon-and-eggs if we had any eggs.’ 

But a closer examination of Marcel’s concept to faith will show that he is 
presenting it in a way which is closely parallel of some of the forms of the 
ontological argument, Here is not an argument from the concept of id quo 
nihil majus ; nor is it Descartes’ argument from the idea of the perfect being ; 
but it is analogous to these, in that it is an argument from the concept of 
faith to its undeniability. It does not start from a concept and argue 
(invalidly) to the existence of that conceived. We might accept the usual 
refutation of the ontological argument, that an existence-conclusion can only 
be deduced from an existence-postulate, and yet still leave M. Marcel’s dis- 
cussion untouched. He starts from the concept of faith, with its implicate 
(the concept of an object of faith as transcendent to the possessor of faith) ; 
both of these hypothetical, if you will. But he shows that every conceivable 
way of denying the validity of that faith, can only achieve its denial by 
turning faith into something which is not faith as defined. He does not go 
on specifically to argue, as an ontologist might, that the consequent undeni- 
ability of faith entails the reality of its object not so much because it would 
be an invalid further step, but rather because it would not be the kind of 
step that would carry psychological conviction to his hearers ; whereas his 
mode of presenting the incommensurability between faith and unbelief is 
psychologically compelling. 

What is meant by ‘ psychologically compelling’? Something like this. 
Logicians arguing about (say) the ontological argument, will discuss whether 
the concept of faith or unbelief are self-contradictory ; for ‘the undeni- 
ability of faith ’ they would substitute the non-self-contradictoriness of it, or 
the self-contradiction of scepticism. And they would, I think, reject both 
conclusions. But at the end of it the practical sceptic would be no more 
helped than the believer would be helped by the contrary demonstration of 
the self-contradictory nature of scepticism. It is precisely the logical atomising 
of experience, dissociating it from its moral, psychological, and even biological 
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roots, that gives logical arguments their air of unreality: and existential 
reality is precisely that which Marcel, like others, is concerned to re-establish. 

But what of this that I have called Marcel’s form of the ontological argu- 
ment ? And what sort of validity, even if a non-logical validity, can it be 
supposed to have ? It is, I think, reminiscent in some ways of the interesting 
and unusual form of the argument presented by the late Professor De Burgh. 
Cook Wilson, says De Burgh, maintained that the Ontological Argument was 
a valid expression of the argument from religious experience—we have the 
awe of God, and this cannot but be of God. But this does not bridge the gap 
between ‘ subjective certitude ’ and ‘ objective certainty.” But suppose that 
it is true that the love we have for God is created by God in us: then that 
will bridge the gap, since ‘ God is present, so to-speak, on both sides in the 
reciprocal relationship.’ Nor is this an argument in a circle; for ‘ God’s 
existence is not presupposed as a premiss ; our sole premiss is the experienced 
fact of man’s love for him and his existence is given in that datum.’ (From 
Morality to Religion, pp. 258-60.) 

Now I think it would still be possible for the logician to argue against De 
Burgh that to jump from the experienced fact of man’s love for God to the 
existence of the God who gives that love, is indeed to jump, not bridge, a 
gap ; that we can only validly move from the experienced fact of man’s love 
for a God conceived to be existing to the concept of his necessary existence as 
the source of that love. But if we take Marcel’s rather different argument: 
we are not required, so far as I can see, to make any jump from concept to 
existence. All he says, in fact, is that if there is faith, and faith is what its 
possessors claim it to be, then it is not the sort of thing that can be denied 
without in the denial distorting the thing denied. This does not finally prove 
that there is such a thing as faith, or that faith has as its object what it 
professes to have ; but it does indicate a highly significant psychological fact 
about unbelief, and does prove that many forms of denying faith are formally 
invalid. How could we obtain a proof for faith ? The answer would depend, 
of course, upon one’s definition of proof. ‘What is significant in Marcel’s 
argument is that, up to the point where denials begin, it is possible to indicate 
to the non-possessor of faith something of the nature and meaning of faith ; 
that the unbeliever can, in the early stages of the argument at least, under- 
stand what the believer is talking about ; and that the border-line doubter, 
who is not concerned to emphasise or brandish his scepticism, finds himself 
so nearly understanding the meaning of faith that sooner or later he wakes 
up to find that the faith that he thinks he has been disclaiming is so grasped 
and comprehended by him that to his surprise he has it after all. This via- 
bility of the concept of faith is a strong indication of its validity. 

It will no doubt be objected that the view here put forward is anti- 
intellectualist, if not fideist. But in the context of the rest of M. Marcel’s 
thought, that would be a profound misunderstanding. He does, early in the 
continuation of the Journal Métaphisique, printed in Etre et Avoir, set down 
what may seem the ingenuous view that ‘ the credibility (of the Christian 
faith, for instance) is absolutely demonstrated by a fact like the conversion 
of a Claudel, a Maritain, etc. It is absolutely incontestable that it is possible 
to believe m these events. Now no one can admit that they have believed in 
default of sufficient information. So, taking this belief of theirs as a basis, 
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one must ask on what condition it is possible—ascend from the fact of the 
belief to its conditions ...’ This sounds naive enough, but taking the word 
‘ credible ’ in its strict sense, it is, of course, simply a truism : anything that 
has been believed by anyone of tested sanity is credible because it has been 
credited. That the result of this argument need not be a mere fideism is 
emphasised by Marcel’s distinction between a ‘mystery ’ and a ‘ problem, 
a mystery and a ‘secret’ or a mystery and the ‘ unknowable.’ A problem is 
presented to me from outside, I can cut it off, isolate it and reduce it by 
elaborating a technique capable of dealing with it. A ‘secret,’ again, is 
something possessed, hidden, which can be exposed if wanted. At the other 
extreme, the ‘ unknowable ’ is in fact only ‘a limit to the problematic, which 
cannot be actualised without contradiction ’; i.e. the unknowable (e.g. in the 
Kantian sense) is the end-stop invented by a particular kind of reasoning and 
derived from a particular conception of the function of the intellect, the brick 
wall up against which the fruitless pursuit of a ‘ problem ’ bumps its. head. 
On the other hand, a ‘mystery ’ is an essentially positive act of the mind ; 
unlike a problem, which I find lying in front of me, a ‘ mystery ’ is something 
‘in which I myself am engaged, and which consequently is only thinkable as 
a sphere in which the distinction between in me and before me loses its meaning 
and its initial validity.’ If Iask the question “‘ what am I?” that already im- 
plies that I, who ask it, at least am. The Cartesian cogito will not do here, for 
eartesianism implies ‘a dissociation, perhaps ruinous in itself, between the 
intellectual and the vital.’ Nor can we say that this lands us in an infinite 
regress ; for ‘ by the very fact that I thus conceive this regress, I raise myself 
above it.’ No; to ask about my own being, is either to turn myself into 
another person, standing outside myself and asking ‘‘ who or what is that 
person now sitting in this chair ? ’—in fact to put myself at a point where I 
ean get no real answer, where I have merely posed a ‘ problem,’ Or, on the 
other hand, if I remain interior to myself, by asking this question I reveal 
the mystery. If I genuinely ask it, it must mean that I do not know whether 
Iam, and a fortiori, what Iam, nor even absolutely clearly what this question 
“‘ what am I”’ really means. Yet I must exist, to ask it. ‘ Here we see the 
problem of being encroaching upon its own data, and deepening itself down to 
the very interior of the subject who poses it. By that same stroke it denies 
itself (or transcends itself) as problem and transforms itself into mystery.’ 
How, then, can the ‘non-problematisable ’ be thought at all? ‘If I treat 
the act of thought as a way of looking, this question will not admit of a solu- 
tion. The non-problematisable can’t be looked at or objectified—that is so 
by definition, But this way of representing thought is precisely inadequate 
—it is bound to make an abstraction of it.’ All we can say is that the act of 
thought cannot be represented at all: it can only be seized as such. ‘ More, 
it must apprehend all representation of itself as essentially inadequate, But 
the contradiction implied in the fact of thinking a mystery disappears if we 
cease to cling to an objectifying and fallacious image of thought,’ 
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REASON, INSPIRATION AND TELEPATHY. 


G. N. M. TYRRELL, 
President of the Society for Psychical Research. 


Can human reason, using the data of the senses, give an adequate conception 
of man and his position in the universe.?_ May we doubt this without joining 
the company of the sucdAcyo, the despisers of reason? In his Gifford 
Lectures, The Human Situation, Professor Macneile Dixon quotes a line from 
Chaucer, in which the King of Thrace is described at a tournament. “ And 
like a griffon,” says the poet— 

** And like a griffon lookéd he about.” 


“* So does human reason look about him in the lists, like a lion, fearing no 
antagonist. . . . Denounce reason, attack it, despise it, you cannot do 
it to death. It will recover from every wound, and return to the encounter 
after every defeat. It opens the gates of the past and of the future. 
Immortal reason, invincible, invulnerable, the glory of humanity which 
goes on from strength to strength.” 


Yet the author himself points out that immortal reason has its limitations, 
and that Hume employed reason itself to disclose them. Bergson, too, 
exposed the pitfalls into which reason may slip. Even F. H. Bradley con- 
fessed that “ a lingering scruple still forbids me to believe that reality ean be 
purely rational.” 

Perhaps the fact is not that reality is irrational but that our human 
powers of reasoning are limited. Let reason be as sound as you will, there 
may yet be regions of reality on which it cannot bite. Edwyn Bevan points 
out that 


‘‘ all the primitive body of emotions, all the immediate deliveries of the 
sense of beauty, the sense of goodness, the religious sense, are things 
which rationalism does not create but finds. And failure may come, not 
through the critical faculties being at fault, but from the experience on 
which they play being too narrow.” 


In other words, it is only with certain types of experience that reason can 

deal ; and it thus becomes important to map out the sphere in which reason 

can operate and to recognise that there are things which lie beyond its grasp. 
Albert Schweitzer puts this point well. 


“‘ The sphere of physical science [he says] is limited because it depends 
on the one hand on the bodily organs of sense, extended by instrumental 
means, and on the other on deductions based on these sense-implica- 
tions.. Philosophy is limited im the same way by the data of science, 
Setting aside religious mystical experience, the only road to a fuller 
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grasp of reality is the exploration of the region of ‘ supernormal per- 
ception,’ the perception, that is, of reality through means other than the 
bodily organs of sense, revealing from another standpoint events in what 
we call the ‘ space-time and material world,’ and throwing light on them 
all.” 


Can we gain any helpful information from this ‘ supernormal perception ’ ; 
and is there any valid evidence of its existence ? There is certainly such a 
thing as intuition. ‘* Even Socrates, the apostle of reason,”’ Macneile Dixon 
reminds us, “‘ had his Daimon which knew more than his intellect could tell 
him.”’ Socrates was not an isolated case. To countless individuals knowledge 
has come through intuitive and inspirational channels ; and if it sometimes 
assumes the more specific form, which now-a-days we call ‘ telepathy,’ there 
is no reason for regarding this as a faculty apart. If the human being really 
possesses supra-sensible and supra-rational sources of information, why 
should we not recognise them and admit their significance for philosophy ? 

Inspiration and intuition have been responsible for much of the world’s 
finest creative thought, in literature and art and in genius of every kind. 
But it may be asked whether the process in these cases is not wholly internal 
—whether, that is to say, inspiration contains any genuine element of cog- 
nition, such as would justify the use of the word, ‘ perception.’ Many 
psychologists would hold that, however original a work of genius may be, 
it contains no knowledge which was not originally acquired through the 
bodily senses, so that it consists of no more than brilliant variations on a 
given theme. 

This is closely connected with a perennial problem in philosophy. Keats 
wrote: ‘‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty.” And the ultimate identity of 
Truth, Beauty and Goodness has always been maintained by neo-Platonists 
and by other mystical schools of philosophy. Does beauty reside in the 
beautiful object, or only in the observer ? Is there anything of a perceptual 
or cognitive nature in the apprehension of beauty ? Aldous Huxley, in The 
Perennial Philosophy, points out that the word ‘ Truth ’ can be used in three 
different senses, and that Keats’s statement is valid with regard to only two 


of them. Truth may be used (1) as a synonym of what is Real, as in the, 


sentence, ‘‘ God is Truth ” ; or (2) it may mean direct spiritual apprehension 
of Reality in the sense used in (1); or (8) it may be used in the purely intel- 
lectual sense that a verbal statement corresponds with fact. Keats, therefore, 
may be right; and yet truth in the third sense may be attainable only 
through the senses and the intellect. 

But we have still to ask whether there is such a thing as ‘ supernormal 
perception ’ in the sense in which Schweitzer uses the term, that is to say, 
supernormal perception of truth in the. third sense. If there is, we have 
broken away from the common assumption that it is only through the bodily 
senses that we can make contact with independent reality, and it then 
becomes less necessary to argue that intuition and inspiration are purely 
subjective in origin. 

From this point of view it is worth while to consider, not only the evidence 
for ‘ supernormal perception,’ but also the way in which this form of per- 
ception enters into consciousness and becomes known. Most of the reliable 
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evidence for this faculty has been collected by the Society for Psychical 
Research and one or two kindred bodies, and it consists both of observation 
and experiment. Much care and criticism have been expended upon it, and 
the majority of those who have studied it carefully have been convinced of 
the existence of telepathy and of foreknowledge, or precognition, that is, of a 
knowledge of future events which cannot be ascribed to chance, self-fulfilment 
or inference. The greater part of the educated world has, in the past, dis- 
missed this evidence without. careful examination or discussion, and philo- 
sophers have seldom taken it into account ; but this attitude now shows 
signs of diminishing, since psychology has begun to show what a strange 
being the human creature is, and physics has shown how unlike the physical 
world is to our sensory picture of it. It is now becoming clear that nothing is 
to be gained by denying the existence of a faculty which experiment and 
observation both confirm. 

The evidence for telepathy and precognition shows two things, (1) that these 
are not ‘supernatural’ phenomena, and (2) that they make use of machinery 
which is universally human and not confined to the supernormal. Up to 
the present, the spontaneous rather than the experimental examples of these 
faculties throw light upon their nature, because the latter are forced to make 
use of more restricted material. They show that these two faculties (which 
for convenience I shall allude to as the one faculty of telepathy, which may 
be supposed to act sometimes in the future) are not a sixth perceptual sense, 
but consist in the passage of information from the “‘ unconscious,” or sub- 
liminal stratum of the personality, to consciousness. Telepathy itself takes 
place in a region of the self beyond the threshold of consciousness ; and the 
information about future events is acquired in this region also. But this 
information is not passed to consciousness directly: it is mediated to it by means 
of some constructed vehicle, created for the purpose. This construction may 
be a dream, or it may be a deliberately contrived hallucination of the senses, 
or it may be a mental image of an inward kind, or even a strong feeling or 
emotion. It may sometimes take the form of automatic writing, if the per- 
cipient is in the habit of practising it. 

The principle of mediation, by which the contents of the subliminal self 
are conveyed to the conscious portion of the.self, is not by any means confined 


‘to telepathy. It is the general method used to convey a wide range of sub- 


liminal material to consciousness, varying from repressed emotions at one 
extremity to the inspirations of genius at the other. So far as the mechanism 
is concerned, there is not the slightest difference between the dream which 
conveys a repressed wish and the dream which conveys telepathic information. 
Sometimes the same dream is used to convey both at once. The dream is 
merely a type of vehicle. There are others, ranging from a ‘‘ dream” so 
vivid and powerful as to make a lasting impression on the “ dreamer ”’ and 
which in all probability ought not to be called a dream at all, through various 
types of sensory hallucination, to a fully externalised vision or apparition 
experienced in the waking state.. These things are all constructed messengers 
which effect communication between one stratum of the personality and 
another. The recorded cases show that nature is indifferent as to whether 
the information mediated originates in the percipient’s own personality or on 
someone else’s. In other words, the distinction between ‘‘ normal” and 
Vou. XLV. No. 4. i? 
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‘*supernormal ” is an arbitrary invention of our own. For example, a man 
walking along a dock-side in the dark is strongly impelled to turn back. He 
does so, and afterwards discovers that another step or two would have 
plunged him into the water. A person about to step into a lift is stopped by 
the sudden appearance of a human figure in the doorway. The figure vanishes, 
and he then discovers that the lift is at the bottom of the well. A man who 
habitually erosses a field in the dark, repeatedly sees a five-barred gate in 
the wrong place. Another, who is bending over a compressing machine, hears 
a voice telling him to run to the window. He does so and, while he is peering 
out, the machine explodes with great violence. 

In cases of this kind, knowledge of a danger subconsciously acquired, no 
doubt, by normal means, creates a sensory hallucination which transmits the 
information to the conscious mind. Or else some strong belief or expectation 
rises to consciousness by the same method. We regard these cases as normal. 
But telepathy makes use of exactly the same mechanism. For instance, a 
woman who was reading a letter aloud read in ita sentence saying that an 
old family servant was ill with bronchitis. This turned out to be true, 
although the servant, who lived alone, had carefully concealed the fact. 
When the letter was referred to again, it was found that this sentence was not 
there. In another case, someone who practised automatic writing produced 
an account of a friend reading in a cold room lit only by candles a rather 
unusual French book, which was specified. This actually happened some time 
afterwards. Automatic writing was here only another type of vehicle for 
mediating the information to consciousness. 

This kind of evidence shows that telepathy and precognition are not 
senses such as sight and hearing are. They are merely the mediation of 
particular items contained in the extra-conscious portion of the self. Hence 
there is no need for surprise if a telepathic message is often partly wrong or 
contains irrelevant matter. That merely means that material from more 
than one source has entered into the formation of the vehicle, and there is 
nothing to decide that the material shall be purely telepathic. 

The question of how minds below the level of consciousness are able to 
make contact with one another, and the still more puzzling question of how, 
at this level of the self, knowledge-of the future is obtainable, is of the greatest 
interest and importance. Unfortunately what happens at this level of the 
personality is beyond our ken and we know little about it ; but we know 
enough to correct an assumption which is tacitly made by many—that in 
telepathy the conscious thoughts of the agent are transferred to the percipient ; 
and that in precognition the future event in space and time is being directly 
pre-perceived. It is something apparently below conscious thought which is 
acquired in telepathy, and something behind the space-time event which is 
sensed in precognition. A medium, for example, seldom reproduces what 
the sitter is thinking about or is expecting, but often betrays knowledge of 
events which he has experienced in the past but which he has forgotten or is 
not thinking about at the time. Though experimental telepathy shows that 
the faculty responds to a certain extent to the interest and volition of those 
taking part in it, the response seems to be very partial and uncertain. 

The evidence we find regarding knowledge of future events is puzzling. 
In some cases an event is foretold; and has already begun to happen to the 
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person who foretold it, when that person, remembering the forecast, takes 
action to prevent it from being completely fulfilled: and this action is 
successful. This would seem to indicate that the event foretold is mutable, 
On the other hand, cases of prediction often contain minute detail which 
comes about as the result of human action and voluntary choice ; and this 
suggests complete fixity and absence of freewill. How the two are to be 
reconciled we do not know. The problem.is made more difficult by the fact 
that all these cases are mediated to consciousness by an indirect method, 
that is, by a representative symbol, which need not correspond exactly to the 
future event, even if that event be exactly known, or be accessible, in the 
subliminal portion of the self. Thus, if the event differs partially or wholly 
from the prediction, that is no clear proof that the event itself has been altered. 

Telepathy, because it ignores the space which separates human bodies, 
and precognition, because it ignores time-sequence and the causality which 
is intimately bound up with it, are both facts of primary importance for 
philosophy. They show clearly that in some portion of the human being the 
laws which govern the physical universe do not hold. And I think we may 
ask ourselves whether it is only within a portion of the human being that this 
is the case. Does not precognition suggest that this portion of the human 
being is in touch with a non-physical region of the universe in which the 
space-time order, as we know it, does not exist ? The suggestion is that the 
future event in this world is not directly apprehended, but that contact is 
made with some extra-temporal essence or matrix of events where the 
extended time-series is held in a single grasp. It is strange that the very 
extent of the importance of this faculty should make philosophers (with some 
exceptions) treat it as if it were of no importance at all. 

This subliminal or extra-conscious region of the self comprises an enormous 
range of things high and low, transcendental and trivial. All are obliged to 
pass through the bottle-neck at the threshold if they are to reach the normal 
consciousness, and in doing so all make use of the principle of mediation by 
means of constructs. The repressed wish reveals itself in a dream. The 
inspiration of the artist sometimes does so too, as in Coleridge’s visions of 
Kubla Khan. . The creations of the writer are often made for him, coming 
from this extra-conscious region ; but he must perform a great deal of hard 
work to give them adequate forms of expression. Dickens téstified to the 
extra-conscious source of his narratives when he said that the remarks made 
by some of his characters sometimes surprised him and that it seemed to him 
as if an occult power were moving his pen. But in the higher forms of in- 
spiration,the mediating principle is sometimes partly transcended, and a 
more direct glimpse is caught of the mspired thougat as it is in itself. Then 
ensues a struggle to express the inexpressible which may continue for months 
or years. Tchaikovsky testified to this; while Mozart said that his music 
sometimes came to him not as a sequence of notes, but all at once. This 
factor of timelessness is present in the region beyond consciousness ; and we 
find it thus in the inspiration of the artist, and still more in the experience of 
the mystic. It is useful to compare this with the definite proof of a timeless 
region with which contact has been made by the work of psychical research. 
We must clearly not regard the latter as an isolated faculty but as a glimpse 


of a general region belonging to the deeper self. 
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Just as it is difficult for reason to deal with the statement that Beauty is 
Truth, so it is difficult for reason to distinguish between the subjective and 
objective factors in artistic inspiration. Some would maintain that the 
inspired artist, and even the mystic, gives out no more than he originally 
received through his senses, digested and re-hashed in the “ unconscious.” 
It is just here that the evidence supplied by telepathy and precognition is 
valuable ; for it shows that there can be contact with reality which is indepen- 
dent of the recipient’s conscious self. If this occurs in these cases, why not in 
others ? Why deny that the genius draws on sources beyond himself, or that 
the mystic’s conviction of being in touch with independent reality is genuine ? 
Why labour, as some psychologists do, to prove that religion is no more than 
the projection of longings suppressed ? There is clearly another avenue to 
truth besides that provided by the five senses ; although it is no doubt true 
that the distinction between subjective and objective is not so clear in the 
subliminal region of the self as it is in our cognitive relations with the material 
world. Are we here in touch with a province of the real with which reason 
cannot deal? ‘ Reason only bites on reason,” says Macneile Dixon. ‘* There 
is no comprehending the incomprehensible.” Our intellect is adapted 
primarily to deal with the world we live in. 


“To advance beyond this point, Goethe and a host of thinkers have 

declared impossible. Of the universe or modes of being within it, other 

than our own, we can form no more conception—he is reported to have 

said—‘ than the fish in the abyss of the deep could emancipate himself 

from the influence of its conceptions, formed in that region of fins and 

seales, of which it is an inhabitant, or in its nether element create to 
> 99 


itself a complete picture of the human form ’, 


No doubt this is true of the pure intellect ; but there is a region on the 
fringe of its province into which the intellect can penetrate only a little way, 
aided by symbol and analogy, while the intuitive faculty works beside it. 
It is in this region that the inspired genius has such hard work to reduce his 
perceptions to intelligible form. It is in this region, a little further on, that 
the mystic tries despairingly to give some account of his experiences. The 
truth is that when we reach the boundary of reason, the human being can 
apprehend truth beyond its grasp. But he does so, not with the pure intellect, 
but by means of his entire personality. It is a case of integrating the 
consciousness—of attaining a heightened degree of awareness. When this is 
done, truth is realised by a kind of direct apprehension. And the way to 
attain heightened awareness is by means of purification of character. It is 
the ancient technique of the saint and the contemplative. In order to see 
further one must, morally, climb higher. 

Those who believe reason to be a universal engine, capable of holding 
everything in the whole universe in its clear grasp, tend to laugh at the 
efforts of workers on the borderland. If the mystic experiences the inexpres- 
sible, they say, why does he try to express it ? He does so in order to help 
the rationalist to get rid of his illusions. 

There is another lesson to be learnt from telepathy. We do not know 
how the telepathic information originates. It is evidently not “ trans- 
mission ” of thought, but arises from a kind of unity of the personalities 
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involved. This does not mean that minds or selves beyond the conscious 
boundary are mingled into a single amorphous substance, as the contents of 
two bottles are when poured into one vessel. That analogy is mechanical 
and probably as false as the opposite assumption, also mechanical, that our 
normal consciousnesses are, in their essence, as completely separate as our 
bodies, and are, like them, inhabitants of space. The ultimate nature of the 
self must surely be beyond the grasp of any philosophy. But telepathy is a 
piece of evidence which throws its weight definitely on the side of one of two 
religious doctrines regarding human destiny. Aldous Huxley, to quote again 
from The Perennial Philosophy, speaking of the theological views about 
salvation, says that for all the great religions the end of life exists ‘* in heaven.”’ 
But, he goes on to say, 


“* this last phrase has two very different meanings. For what is probably 
the majority of those who profess the great historical religions, it signifies 
and has always signified a happy posthumous condition of indefinite 
personal survival, conceived of as a reward for good behaviour and correct 
belief and a compensation for the miseries inseparable from life in a body. 
But for those who, within the various religious traditions, have accepted 
the perennial philosophy as a theory and have done their best to live it 
out in practice, ‘ heaven ’is something else. They aspire to be delivered 
out of separate selfhood in time and into eternity as realised in the 
unitive knowledge of the divine Ground.” 


Now we find in the facts of telepathy and precognition that as soon as we 
penetrate a little way beyond the boundary which limits the normal, empirical 
consciousness, this spacelessness and timelessness begins to appear ; and this 
points to the latter, and not to the former, interpretation of the meaning of 
“ heaven.” 

I would not over-emphasise the importance of psychical research. Science 
cannot penetrate far into the mysteries of the human being; but facts like 
these, definitely pinned down and endorsed, do seem to be important at the 
present stage of speculative thought. For the multitude of those who to-day 
drift confusedly without a philosophy and without a religion, they might form 
a starting-point of great importance. 

G. N. M. TYRRELL. 


LONDON. 











RELIGION FOR THE AGE OF REASON. 
DR ROBERT EISLER. 


Revirewmne Lord Russell’s new History of Western Philosophy, Viscount 
Samuel proclaimed the “ urgent need for a new philosophy, rational, firmly 
based on the conclusions of science but embodying also the essence of 
religion.”” Having quoted these words with approval, Mr. T. U. Taylor suid 
that 


“some new integration of knowledge is required and it is fairly evident 
that if we are to avoid disaster it must take place very soon. What we 
need is a practical morality and a sustaining faith and this must be 
worked out from the data now in our possession, not from those known 
to the Middle Ages.” 


Etymologically, the word religio is that which “ binds ” (re-ligat) men to 
certain “ obligations.” ‘‘ The essence of religion ” which Lord Samuel wants 
to see embodied in this urgently required new philosophy, is evidently a 
system of such obligations that could and would be recognised as “ binding ” 
by all men, or at least by all ‘‘ men of good will.” 

This qualification cannot be omitted or by-passed since there are un- 
questionably men who deliberately refuse to be “‘ bound” or to see their 
freedom of action restrained by any principle whatever. 

Such ‘“ unprincipled ” or “ irreligious ” Libertines or “‘ Nihilists.”’ can— 
ex definitione—not be restrained by any “ conviction.” No argument but 
the opposition of superior force will prevent them from subduing those who 
try to argue them into co-operative behaviour by the non-violent method of 
persuasion and “ cogent ’’ demonstration. 

To believe that any philosophy or, for that matter, any religion in the 
conventional sense of the word could by itself prevent the impending disaster 
of mankind’s self-destruction by the new super-weapons of warfare, is nothing 
but wishful thinking. 

The utmost we can hope for is to evolve, from axioms which all thinking 
men must accept, if they want to live in peace, that is “‘ freedom undisturbed 
by violence,”’ a system of thought likely to receive the assent of a “ peace- 
loving ’’ majority, large and determined enough to deter “ unprincipled ” 
Nihilists, by the mere demonstration of vastly superior “‘ power in being.” 

Obviously none of the existing religions—including the various nation- 
alisms which are essentially sectarian, mutually exclusive forms of ancestor- 
worship—can reasonably hope to convert the overwhelming majority of the 
human race to their particular beliefs. 

While the adherents of these various religious groups are bound together 
by the powerful link of a common creed, this largely emotional and mainly 
irrational cohesion exacerbates in actual fact the conflict between the 
adherents of the mutually incompatible beliefs, moved by exclusive mutually 
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opposed loyalties. The tensions. between Moslems and Hindus in India, 
Moslems and Jews, Greek, Latin and Armenian Christians in Palestine, 
Shiites and Sunnites in Persia and Iraq, Catholic Slovenes or Croats and 
Orthodox Serbs in Yugoslavia, are as likely to lead to open civil war as the 
opposition between the irreconcilable “secular” creeds of totalitarian 
collectivism and liberal individualism. 

There is only one philosophy, one religion, “ firmly based,” not only “ on 
the conclusions of science,” but on the very foundations of all knowledge 
which binds its devotees to one supreme obligation and orients them towards 
one ultimate and unquestionable goal. This one “ sustaining faith ” is the 
conviction that our supreme duty is the ceaseless, unrelenting search for 
truth. 

The assertion that the quest for true knowledge, that is to say the effort 
to eliminate error by the application of reason to experience, must be the 
supreme aim of all thinking beings, the goal towards which the species homo 
sapiens roust strive, if it wants to survive, is the ‘* self-evident ” axiom from 
which every thinker must, start. For if anyone should advance any other 
supreme aim-—whether it be the greatest possible ‘* power over our environ- 
ment,” including our fellow-men, or “‘ the greatest. possible happiness for the 
greatest possible number of men,” or “‘ the most intense and all-embracing 
love for all living beings,” or ‘* the greatest possible freedom from all passions 
and desires,’’ or any other similar assertion—the inevitable answer to each 
one of them must always and inevitably be: 1s THIS TRUE ? 

In other words, thinking beings are always “ obliged,” indeed forced to 
“doubt ” primd facie the validity of every assertion, and to start from the 
one indubitable fact that every proposition may be either true or false. This 
thesis—a mere re-statement of the fact that humanity can only proceed by 
the method of trial and error—is known as the prineiple of sceptieism— 
Montaigne’s Philosopher c’est douter, Descartes’ De omnibus dubitandum, 
Diderot’s Le premier pas vers la philosophie est Vincredulité. It implies the 
rejection of all authority—the motto of the Royal Society Nudlliws in verba 
(iwrare). It teaches the disciple noli turare in verba magistri. It cautions us 
against accepting with unquestioning belief any unverified’ or unverifiable 
traditions handed down from the past. It states the duty of every thinking 
being constantly to question and unceasingly to attempt the falsification by 
ever more refined experiments, ever amplified experience, every assumption 
inherited from our ancestors. 

It is often said that Cartesian scepticism, the Archimedean fulerum which 
enables the’ critical mind to lever out of its foundations the whole world of 
traditional beliefs, must logically lead to absolute nihilism, agnosticism and 
the ensuing libertinism asserting in the-words of Sophocles that nothing is 
certain and the truth forever unknowable: “ismen gar ouden tranes all 
alémetha.” This sweeping generalisation is, however, absurd and refutes 
itself. For, if the proposition “ nothing is certainly true ” is a correct state- 
ment, at least this one statement must be recognised as absolutely true. If 
the assertion is false, it follows ipso facto, that some propositions, or at least 
one proposition must be certainly true.’ In other words, it is impossible to 
obseure the fundamental distinction between truth and error, true and false 
statements. 
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Rationalists are those who aecept this distinction and are determined 
always, in all things, and at all costs, to strive for the truth—be it at the cost 
of their individual life or happiness, the preservation of which is certainly 
not the self-evident ultimate aim of a rational being. 

Their creed is opposed to that of the irrationalists who are always ready 
to be stampeded into ‘the flight from reason,” prone to believe with Ter- 
tullian and St Augustine that which is absurd, because it is absurd and 
willing to accept as “revelation” that which is handed down as such by 
tradition and authority. They pity the wishful thinkers who desire ‘ the 
comforts of unreason”’ and accept as true that which makes us happy. 
They admit that, as likely as not, ‘* he who increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow.” They do not sigh with Vivian Laramore’s heroine :— 


*“ Talk to me tenderly, tell me lies, 
For I am a woman and time flies.’’ 


They do not swallow credulously Marxian “ polylogism,” Schiller’s prag- 
matism or Dewey’s ‘‘ instrumentalism.”” They know that the irrationalist 
represents, from the point of view of evolution, either a regressive mutation 
of the species homo sapiens, or an atavist survival of the brute animal (alogon 
zdion, animal irrationale) from which we are descended, and which knows no 
other aim but to maintain its life and animal well-being. 

Every night in our sleep we have to abandon the realm of daylight and 
reasonable interpretation of experience, sinking back on the line of least 
resistance into a world of imagination governed by our blind animal wishes 
and fears. Some of us dream by day as well, but retain all the time the power 
of reason to interpret our dreams to ourselves and to others by communicable 
statements, imaginative and accoustic expressions. These are the poets and 
painters, sculptors and musicians. Theirs is the madness which Plato called 
divine. 

Those who abandon the sheet-anchor of reason, voluntarily or in con- 
sequence of a breakdown in 'the structure of their organism, are mad—and it 
cannot be too widely known—that “‘ of all the disease which fill hospital-hours 
with patients, 178 million are taken up by mental complaints, while all the 
other plagues of mankind fill only 123 million hours.” No danger threatening 
our health is more menacing than the perils lying in wait for our reason. 

The cult of reason—binding our duty to the supreme aim of the search 
for truth, to the avoidance of error, ignorance and falsehood and to the un- 
ceasing development of our reason, is the only conceivable rational religion. 

The rationalist worships with unswerving obedience unto death, truth and 
reason. He does not—as James Ward would have said “‘reify ” (hypos- 
tatise), much less personify Truth, as a nude maiden at the bottom of a well. 
He does not think of Reason as incarnate in one particular human teacher, 
however eminent. For him the principle nullius in verba jurare brooks no 
exception whatever. He does not believe, but knows for certain—contrary 
to what despairing agnosticism and sterile nihilism would make him or her 
imagine—that ‘in the beginning ” not of the world but of “the life ” of 
homo sapiens, stands Reason, the Greek Logos, ‘the Word ”’ or language, 
which makes reasoning possible and establishes communication between 
beings who grasp this “light of men,” “shining in the darkness ” of our 
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chaotic dreams, “‘ and the darkness comprehendeth it not ” ; “‘ Reason enlight- 
ening every man”’ worthy of the name, although “‘ the world ” around and 
below “ know it not.” 

The rationalist rejects all authoritarian religions which demand the 
sacrificium intellectus, the abandonment of the free man’s supreme faculty of 
reasonable discernment, as being, by definition, unreasonable and false 
religions. All the strange gods that lurk around us by night and day, 
demanding this sacrifice to the Moloch of Unreason, he repudiates as man- 
made graven images. He shuns as “ idol-shepherds leaving the flock ” to 
‘* stray in the wilderness ” of error and confusion, all teachers who claim to 
know and assert that this sacrifice—which is in truth and reality the unfor- 
givable sin against the Logos—must be made. 

The Rationalist knows, on the other hand, that two of the great historic 
world-religions agree with this fundamental principle of the worship of the 
Logos as the summum bonum, which is no more nor less than the Culte de la 
Raison preached by the French philosophers of the century of enlightenment. 

Zoroastrian dualism opposes Ahura Macdao, the “ Lord of Knowledge ” 
to the “evil spirit ” Afiro Mainyo, whose name Plato’s friend Eudemos the 
Rhodian, the Greek interpreter of Persian religion, explained as Agnoia, 
‘ignorance personified ’—obviously under the influence of Socrates’ 
rationalist ethics. ‘‘ Knowledge ” is the “ Lord,” the commands of which 
the Zoroastrian Parsee is bound to obey. ‘“‘ Ignorance ”’ is the enemy which 
he is obliged to oppose and to combat. 

An even more exact counterpart to Rationalism as explained above, is 
Mahatma Gandhi’s definition of Hinduism. ‘“‘ If asked,’’ he said, “‘ to define 
the Hindu creed, I should simply say: search after truth through non- 
violent means, A man may not believe in God and still ca'l himself a Hindu. 
Hinduism is a relentless pursuit after truth. Truth is God. Denial of God we 
have known. Denial of truth we have not known.” 

“Truth and non-violence,” so says Gandhi. ‘ But ”’—says Pandit 
Nehru—“ many eminent and undoubted Hindus say that non-violence as 
Gandhi understands it, is no essential part of the Hindu creed. We have thus 
the relentless pursuit of truth left by itself as the distinguishing mark of 
Hinduism.” 

The Mahatma’s two-fold definition is, however, undoubtedly,the right 
one. ahimsa is—in the literal meaning of the word—the exact equivalent of 
the primum non nocere ! “‘ above all do not harm!” in the Hippocratean oath 
of the physician. It is a principle as “ self-evident ” as the unconditional 
pursuit of truth, and as necessary for a rational derivation of an ethical 
system acceptable to all thinking men. Gandhi’s critics may reject the 
Mahatma’s interpretation of ahimsa, non-nocere as “‘ non-resistance to evil,” 
just as the Rationalists may say that obedience to the paralle] command of 
Jesus means our leaving the path to victory free and unobstructed for the 
aggressor and evil-doer. They may both point out that in the last dire 
emergency, Jesus as well as Gandhi have authorised armed defence against 
violence. 

But there is a definition of ‘‘in-nocence ” which is immune against all 
objections and universally recognised as the self-evident foundation of moral 
obligation by all the great religions and philosophies. Well-known as The 
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Golden Rule, it must have been very popular with the Greeks where it is 
often quoted by Plato and others. It is equally widely accepted throughout 
the Near, Middle and Far East. 

The oldest known version is found in the great Indian national epic, the 
Mahabharata: “ This is the sum of duty (dharma): do nought to others 
which if done to thee would cause thee pain.” Similarly the Buddhist 
Udanavarga teaches: ‘“ Inflict not on others that which pains yourself.” 
The Chinese sage Confucius agrees : ‘‘ What you do not like if done to your- 
self do not do to others.” The Zoroastrian Dadistan + Dinik teaches the 
Parsee : ‘“‘ that nature only is good which does not do unto another whatever 
is not good for itself.’ 

The Jewish apocryphal book Tobit (IV, 14 f.), says ‘“‘ what thou thyself 
hatest do tono man.” Jesus’ elder contemporary, the learned wood-cutter, 
Hillel, descended from King David, replied to a pagan scoffer who asked to 
be taught the Law in the short time while he could stand on one foot, * what 
is hurtful to yourself, do not do to other men.” Like the Mahabharata he 
says: “ This is the whole Law, the rest is but commentary.” 

The Christian Acts of the Apostles (xv, 28 f.), bid the convert “ whatever 
ye do not wish to be done unto you, not to do to others.”” The Jewish ‘“‘ Way 
of Life,” incorporated in the early Christian Teachings of the Apostles, says : 
“ All things then whatever thou wouldst not wish to be done to thee, do not 
do to another.” The Apology of Aristides reports of the early Christians 
‘‘ whatever they do not wish to be done to them, they do not do to another.” 

The positive form of the Golden Rule was substituted by Jesus for the 
self-evident negative original. It was symbolically expressed by Confucius 
through the pictograph sign sHu, showing “my heart in sympathy with 
yours.” So also in the words of St Paul: “ rejoice with them that rejoice, 
weep with them that weep.” This positive principle is often praised as superior 
to the fundamental negative axiom. It is, however, in actual truth, not only 
not self-evident, but clearly indefensible. 

As G. Bernard Shaw says in his Mavims for Revolutionists, ‘“‘ do not do 
unto others as thou wouldst be done by them, for their tastes may be 
different.”” If somebody should try to counter this irrefutable objection by 
asserting that we can always ascertain the wishes of our fellow-men and 
comply with them, if they are found to be identical with our own desires, the 
answer is that this principle would oblige us to yield to any beggar wanting 
to obtain from us “‘ something for nothing,” until we are ourselves so im- 
poverished that we have nothing more to give—which is patently absurd. 

It would equally make it appear the duty of one who loves to be beaten 
or otherwise tortured—a so-called Masochist—to inflict blows or other 
tortures upon his fellow-men, in other words, to become a Sadist as well. As 
a matter of fact all Christian moralists qualify the positive form of the 
Golden Rule by saying that the wishes in question must be morally un- 
objectionable—a reservation which converts the whole argument into an 
obviously “ vicious circle.” 

As to the Pauline and Confucian command to “‘ sympathise ” in joy and 
grief with all fellow-men, the Taoist command to “ regard our neighbours’ 
gain as our gain, his loss as our loss,” and the hadith or “‘ tradition ” alleged 
to be derived from the teaching of the prophet Mohammed, ‘‘ no one of you 
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is a believer until he desires for his brother what he loves for himself,” are 
we expected to rejoice with Hitler executing a sort of triumphal dance when 
he received the news of the French surrender in 1940, or to shed with him 
tears of impotent rage over the defeat of the German armies before Stalin- 
grad ? 

Nor can we consider ‘‘ our neighbour’s gain as our own, his losses as our 
own,” if our neighbour happens to be a thief or a receiver, a usurer or panderer, 
jubilant about a recent success, or aggrieved, because the police have stripped 
him of the mammon of unrighteousness. We cannot desire our brothers, if 
they live by their wits, to remain as free from restriction and coercion as 
we want to be ourselves. If we are bidden to limit our sympathetic fellow- 
feelings to the good and to remain unmoved by the passions of the wicked, 
the derivation- of moral obligation from this alleged fundamental principle 
degenerates again into a patently circular argument. It is in fact impossible 
to replace the negative version of the Golden Rule by an equally “ self- 
evident,” but “‘ more enthusiastic positive form.” The command to “ love 
one another ’’ requires a very precise definition of the term “to love ” 
(agapan rather than erdin)—a task to which Father d’Arcy recently devoted 
the whole of a rather important book. 

The other attempt, made by Kant, the famous “‘ categorical imperative ” 
to “act always in such a way that your action can be taken as a model and 
imitated by all men ” is also clearly unjustifiable. Although it is a perfectly 
honourable occupation to make shoes, this example could not be followed by 
all men without causing an intolerable glut of shoes, waste of leather and 
consequent dearth of all other commodities. Thousands of similar instances 
could be given. 

On the contrary, Mahatma Gandhi’s definition of Hinduism, combining 
the two supreme duties of unremitting search for the truth and of not inflicting 
any harm on anybody, does actually provide us with a complete axiomatic 
foundation from which we can derive a body of rational criminal and civil 
laws. Rational legislation can have one aim only, to exclude permanently all 
fraud and all violence from the body politic of humanity, and to restrict man- 
kind exclusively to the practices of peaceful ‘‘ trade.’’ Trade (tra-dere) must 
have its two forms : do ut des, “‘ I give so that thou shouldst give,” and do wl 
facias, “I give so that thou shouldst do,”’ impelled by persuasion’ and eon- 
viction, by logical demonstration and scientific information, to co-operate 
willingly for all the various purposes of social organisation. 

The self-evident character of our duty to search for and to proclaim the 
truth when found, enables us to condemn absolutely every form of lying and 
fraud ; not only private swindling but also cheating diplomacy, spying by 
“gentlemen sent to lie abtoad for the good of their country”; all the 
stratagems of “‘ Nordic cunning”; sly propaganda, vote-catching and elec- 
toral bribery, the moral hypocrisy of all the Tartuffes as well as the anxious 
preservation of ‘‘ business,”’ “ official ” and ‘‘ state-secrets,” and, last but not 
least, all forms of censorship of private or public opinion, 

The Rationalist does not recognise the principle of non-resistance to evil 
propounded by Jesus or by Gandhi as a valid interpretation of the basic 
axiom not to mflict any harm on our fellow-men, but thinks, on the contrary, 
that aggression by violence and fraud maust be resisted at all costs to the 
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resister by duly organised ‘‘ power in being,” with only the minimum of 
inevitable harm inflicted on the aggressor in the process. This justifies the use 
of armed forces, stratagems and other, in themselves indefensible measures, 
against the violent and fraudulent enemy of peace. Although it is not true 
that the good aim justifies means evil in themselves, it is obvious that the 
repression of evil, defined as violence and fraud, cannot be achieved entirely 
by the mere threat of “ power in being.” It requires inevitably active inter- 
ference with the freedom of action of the evil-doer. On him rests the entire 
responsibility, not only for his own violence and deception, but also for the 
forceful and cunning measures that those in power and authority must take 
in order to prevent the violent and fraudulent from imposing their will on 
their peace- and truth-loving neighbours, 

The fact that there are unprincipled individuals and groups refusing to 
be bound by respect for truth and by the principle not to inflict damage on 
their fellow-men, makes it necessary to “ police’? and “rule ” the world. 
But it justifies no other interference with the liberty of individuals and 
voluntary groups than just the amount necessary for the prevention of fraud 
and violence. 

Nothing is more immediately evident than that each one of us wants to 
do exactly that which pleases him and not to be coerced into doing that which 
somebody else wants and forces him to do. A system of maximum liberty 
for the individual can therefore be defined axiomatically as a social system 
needing a minimum of interference with the freedom of the individual by the 
agency maintaining this social system in being. If there is a system safe- 
guarding what Leibniz would have called the ‘* compossible ” liberties of all 
individuals—the freedom each person can enjoy without depriving another 
of his free choice—the government can have no other function than to prevent 
this universally desired state of affairs from being disturbed by violence or 
fraud. It is not a mere accident that the Greek word for the State, politeia, 
is the ultimate source of the French and English word “ police.” The 
co-operation between individuals, which enables them to increase the volume 
of “‘ compossibilities ’’ far beyond the sum total of all that can be achieved by 
each individual acting in isolation, can in such a system only be organised by 
voluntary combination for a purpose of common utility, compatible with the 
common aims of other groups, obtained by true information and non- 
fraudulent persuasion. 

Because the negative form of the Golden Rule cannot be logically replaced 
by the positive form of this axiom, only what Lassalle called derisively ‘‘ the 
nightwatchman’s state,” only a “minimum government” and not the 
“ planned welfare-state,” forcing the spokes of its undesired and undesirable 
interventions into the wheels of the social machinery of free “ trade ” and 
co-operation, will ever be acceptable to the free mind. 

Majorities have no right to impose their will by the force of their superior 
numbers on reluctant minorities. Only in so far as all members of a society, 
large, small, or world-wide, have been persuaded or convinced that submission 
to the duly ascertained will of the pro tempore majority is a lesser evil for the 
minority than the necessity to fight out every issue, and the risk of forceful 
coercion into accepting the decision of the majority, is the “‘ democratic ” 
principle of voting morally justifiable. 
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There is, in a non-violent, non-fraudulent, freely co-operative society—in 
a truly “ catallactive system ”’—at every moment a certain optimum of 
Leibnizian “* compossibilities,” a state of affairs in which the activities of all 
individuals are in ‘‘ dynamic equilibrium ” and in which everybody enjoys 
the maximum of liberty he can have without infringing upon the freedom of 
his neighbours. This particular state cannot be known to the uninformed 
majority—or even to the unaided mind of the specialist. But it can now at 
last be ascertained impartially by means of new methods of mathematical 
analysis powerfully aided by a calculating machine effectively co-ordinating 
all the relevant economic factors. It demonstrates ad oculos even to the 
layman the disequilibrating effects on the system of every and any violent 
or fraudulent interference with human liberty, be it government control of 
prices, wages, investments, imports or exports or—worst of all—the so-called 
* creation of credit ”—a Latin translation of the good Saxon word “ make- 
belief ’—by borrowing and lending under the sanction of the Law still 
protecting this most pernicious kind of legalised fraud. 

Since no reasonable being can desire a state of affairs which is incompatible 
with the peaceful equilibrium—national and international—of all known 
interests, it should now be possible to limit coercion to the repression of crime 
and to supplant the futile “‘ control ” of man’s lawful avocations entirely by 
truthful, exactly controllable information about the means available at any 
moment for the restoration of the disturbed social and economic equilibrium. 
As to the common aim recognised by all thinking beings which these means 
are intended to serve, what else can it be than peace as defined by Cicero, the 
disciple of the Stoic Panaitios, as “ libertas in tranquillitate,”’ peace in tran- 
quillity undisturbed by the fear of Violence and Fraud ? 


ROBERT EISLER. 


LONDON. 








THE SCIENTIFIC BASES FOR BELIEF. 
JOHN NANCE. 


I. 


Ir is curiously in keeping with the mood of this present age that physicists 
should have demonstrated beyond all reasonable doubt in the mid-course of 
it that the second law of thermodynamics, which holds the supreme position 
amongst the laws of nature, inexorably intends the running-down of the 
material universe. There is a peg for pessimists to hang their hats on, and 
they do. But that is no more then half what the physicists say. For they 
draw two deductions from the rule that entropy (disorganisation) always 
increases. The first is that if we travel back into the past we shall arrive 
eventually at a moment when the universe was wholly organised, a point 
from which entropy began to run ;, and that will have been a finite moment, 
for there cannot be higher and higher states of complete organisation. The 
second is that if we travel on into the future we shall arrive eventually at a 
moment when no more disorganisation is possible, a point at which entropy 
runs down and the universe attains a state of thermodynamical equilibrium ; 
and that will be a finite moment too, because it is known that, rather oddly, 
there is a limit beyond which disorganisation cannot go. In that moment, 
time will cease torun. That is the story told us by the physicists 1; but isn’t 
it also the story told us by the parson ? 

The enquiry raised by this somewhat remarkable coincidence has absorbing 
possibilities ; for what the parson tells us and what the physicist has dis- 
covered is also one of the most primitive beliefs of man. We have a picture 
of the human race which runs back some 6,000 years. During the whole of 
that time (until, I suppose one should add, comparatively recently) the 
generality of mankind has been supported by certain convictions so universal 
and so innate as almost to take on the character of private knowledge—that 
Time runs on, that Death is not the end, that the Body and the Spirit are not 
one, that out of all creation Man is a special case, and that somewhere above 
and beyond and responsible for it all is God. In view of the coincidence that 
physicist and parson alike agree that the material universe appears to have 
started from some form of creation and to be heading towards some form of 
eternity, it might be profitable to see if we cannot find some other coincidences 
between our private and our acquired knowledge as they stand to-day. 

Let us start by considering the special case of Man. Slashed across the 
graph of a declining universe we find the astonishing ascendant of the rise 
of life. The cross-current of humanity presents itself in terms of startling 
contradiction to the universal law. Why has the trend been upward ? The 
fact (says Professor Whitehead *) that in the lapse of time higher and higher 
types have evolved is not in the least explained by any doctrine of adaptation 

1 P 
; The Puncti 7 Nature of the Physical World. 
942 
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to the environment, or of struggle. In fact, the upward trend has been 
aceompanied by a growth of the converse relation—animals have progres- 
sively undertaken the task of adapting the environment to themselves. In 
the case of mankind, this active attack on the environment is the most 
prominent fact in his existence. It is impossible to deny that behind this 
attack must lie some purpose—a physiologist animated by the purpose of 
proving that he is purposeless constitutes an interesting subject for study. 

If we‘admit the feasibility of purpose, to what end is that purpose directed ? 
To living, to living well, to living better, says Professor Whitehead. When 
we examine that premise we find that there are interesting implications. A 
great deal, for instance, has been written about instinct, and there is a great 
deal more to write ; but it seems to me that there are two incontrovertible 
generalisations which can be made on the subject. The first is, that all 
instinct is directed, and directed only, at the means to live ; the second is, 
that the physiologist cannot find it. But the operation of instinct in Man 
differs.from. its operation in other animals. For whereas, with the animal, 
to fee] the prompt of instinct is to act, man would appear to have the option 
as to whether he shall act or not.1_ In Man, some faculty appears to be inter- 
posed between the dictates of imstinct and the executive function of the brain. 
This faculty is a highly developed capacity for reason. 

If we follow Professor Whitehead into the realms of reason, we find that 
it is of two sorts—the Practical and the Speculative. The Practical can be 
traced back into animal life ; the Speculative is no older than civilisation.? 
It is the function of reason: to direct the attack on the environment in the 
interests of ever better living. The Practical reason works out a suitable 
“methodology”; the Speculative reason is not concerned so much with 
ways and means as with a disinterested curiosity which produces an accumu- 
lation of theoretical understanding which facilitates the transition from time 
to time to new methodologies. We can add a footnote to Professor White- 
head’s thesis: the Practica] reason in Man was never quite the same as in 
animals. This difference showed itself in what I can best cal) Man’s facility 
for appliance. And we can make a further note: this facility for appliance, 
and the exercise of the speculative reason, are recognised as functions of what 
we call “mind.” There are two generalisations to be made about mind. 
The first is, that it is the possession of mind which distinguishes man from the 
animals*; the second is, that the physiologist cannot find mind. 

Mind is complicated stuff ; but it seems to me that there is a great deal of 
unnecessary confusion on the subject. One of the difficulties is that whilst 
the physiologist cannot find mind, he can apparently affect it by means of 
operations on that part of the brain which is commonly associated with the 
higher human processes.* That seems to suggest a connection between brain 

1 This may seem too wide a statement. Some animals ean be trained not to act on 
instinct ; but their subsequent stability in the réle remains more precarious than that of 
man because the Reason available is of a much more primitive order. Certain primitive 
instincts connected with hunger and safety naturally atrophy in domestic animals. 

* The writer is by no means convinced of the adequacy of this conception. 

* I believe this is hotly disputed; probably because though it is perfectly obvious, 
argument on the subject can be interminable. 

* The idea of “ mental’’ derangement seems to have become quite [ane meee aecepted. 
I cannot agree. Mind operates through brain; and the derangement involved is, to me, 


quite clearly a derangement of the mechanism (brain) and not of the characteristic (mind). 
As my argument develops this conclusion will be hard to contest. 
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and mind, a connection we can equally well establish in another way by 
reminding oursélves that mind cannot act without brain, that brain is the 
executive function of mind. But to suggest a connection, even a close con- 
nection, is not necessarily to imply an identity. There is a very intimate 
connection between water and waves ; almost anything you do to the water 
will affect the waves ; but water and waves are not the same thing. They 
are not even the same sort of thing. 

That,is not intended as an exact simile. I wish I could draw one to 
establish the relationship between mind and brain as I see it, in terms of some 
knowledge common to us all. But mind has the interesting limitation that 
it is unable to express a concept unless that concept concerns one of those 
items of private knowledge I mentioned earlier, or is expressed in terms of 
something of which we are aware because it has the capacity of appealing to 
one or other of our senses. The limit of imagination is the limit of mental 
expression; and the basis, however remote, of imagination is an image. 
That is another generalisation ; and there is one startling exception to it. It 
is possible to express in terms of pure mathematics a concept which is beyond 
the capacity of the imagination. 

Mathematics, of course, is & function of mental reason at a very high level. 
Like all other reasoning, it takes place in the conscious part of the mind. I 
mention that, because in addition to the conscious part of the mind there is 
also an unconscious part.1 This should not be confused, as it so often seems 
to have been, with the subconscious, or basement mind of the psychologists 
Freud and Jung; for the not-conscious mind of their psychologies owes 
nothing to any outside source for its secretions, but is, as it were, a rubbish 
dump of discarded consciousness. The unconscious mind is quite a different 
proposition. Mozart once said that he did not know where his music came 
from and had been unable to find out.2_ Modern psychological opinion would 
say that it came from the unconscious. In fact, opinion goes further than 
that, and attributes to processes in the unconscious mind not only inspiration 
in the world of Art, but also “ inspiration ” in the world of Science. Things 
which are deeply thought or felt find their way into the unconscious, and 
when they reappear they seem to have undergone a process which transcends 
the normal processes of thought. But this is no simple reflex—there must 
be a vivid conscious experience of thought or feeling, a preliminary 
concentration of more than normal intensity, before the unconscious will 
display any activity. It is implicit that here, too, is the source of mystical 
revelation. 

There are obviously what, for want of a better term, we must call ‘‘ channels 
of communication ”’ between the conscious and unconscious minds ; but we 
do not know how the unconscious mind works, nor what goes on in it, nor can 
we compel it to function when we want it to. In the reverse direction it 
operates rather like instinct—it can suggest, but it cannot compel; the 
conscious mind must re-act, but it need not act. Recently, a suggestion has 
been made to the public at large which widens still further our conception of 


1 This is not an “ accepted f: ; but there seems to be much more evidence to support 
it than to support the contrary thickuviogrist) view. 

2 In a letter, quoted by Hartmann: The Philosophy of the Unconscious 

3 Wallas: The Art of Thought. And see Housman: The Name and Nature of Poetry. 
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the unconscious. In a B.B.C. talk on the Philosophical Implications of Tele- 
pathy, Professor H. H. Price said— 


‘it is nonsense to suppose that minds are spatially separate entities ; 
minds are not objects in space, as bodies are. . . . We must suppose 
that although our conscious minds are [in some way] separate entities, 
there is in some sense a common unconscious, common to all human 
minds and perhaps to animal minds as well.” 


It becomes pertinent at this juncture to adopt a materialistic outlook at 
any rate to the extent of asking where, in the physical universe, the uncon- 
scious mind can be supposed to have its being. Mr. J. W. Dunne would, I 
imagine, place the unconscious in Time *—not clock-time, but the all-per- 
vasive Time that is Duration ; and there is certainly something very special 
about Time. It is included, as I mentioned earlier, in the small category of 
our private knowledge, and it has a peculiar importance in physics and in the 
relation of the conclusions of physics to our real experience—“ in any attempt 
to bridge the domains of experience belonging to the spiritual and physical 
sides of our nature, Time occupies the key position.” * But Mr Dunne’s 
theory is unsatisfactory in its present form as leaving unanswered and un- 
answerable such questions as those relating to the process and nature of 
inspiration. The physicist, however, again comes to our rescue. He has 
established, or is far advanced in the process of establishing, two things— 
that the physical universe as we conceive it does not exist except in terms of 
living consciousness,‘ and that the universe of which we are aware is only a 
partial aspect ® or a cross-section ° of the true world of reality. 

Put as simply as possible, the current conceptions are these. Even the 
smallest particle is not really a physical thing, partaking of some of the nature 
of a particle but also of some of the nature of a wave-motion ; and it is 
probable that the particle is, in fact, no more than a centre of local disturbance 
in the wave-motion. 


** In this stage of science, the mathematical symbol . . . ceases to 
be a tool and becomes an end in itself. (The) waves are almost more 
than form. They are a forth to which we can ascribe no substantial 
content. . . . For we cannot find this something that undulates. We 
can only interpret them as waves of probability. . . . What really exists 
is the mathematical foundation. . . . If nothing material can be found 
underlying it, the alternative is something of a psychical or spiritual 
character.” 7 


And, when the mathematical symbols are examined, they are found to con- 
tain, in addition to the expression of those elements which we understand as 
our physical universe, the expression of other elements the nature of which it 
is entirely beyond our ability to conceive, though they exist on terms of equal 
reality with those we can conceive. 


1 Printed in The Listener : February 13, 1947. 

2 An Experiment with Time: The Serial Universe, and other works. 
3 Eddington : The Nature of the Physical World. 

* Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Jeans: Physics and Philosophy. 

7 Ernst Zimmer: The Revolution in Physics. 
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II. 


Modern physicists, finding themselves unable to make any positive 
assertions of fact in the microscopic world, base their conclusions, after the 
manner of Insurance Companies, on probabilities, If we pursue the probabilities 
of our private knowledge, we find a situation something as follows, There is 
a System which, for want of a better word, I will call the Cosmos. Part of 
this system is apparent to mankind because mankind is endowed with special 
faculties for appreciating that part in a particular kind of way. The rest of 
the system is occluded from his observation. The occluded portion is equally 
as real as that which is apparent and, if one can use such a phrase, equally 
present. It is to this conception that rational materialism raises its strongest 
objections ; and, indeed, since we see ourselves infinitely surrounded by a 
universe of palpable space it is difficult to imagine how we can also be in 
immediate contact with something which is not space.1 Yet, however 
difficult such a conception may be to imagine, it is not nearly so difficult to 
find credible if we examine the functions of reason and of sense in the Cosmic 
system. 

“Nature is a dull affair, soundless, scentless, colourless ; merely, the 
hurrying of material, endlessly, meaninglessly.” * It is not so to the human 
being, because he is endowed with special faculties which enable him to 
translate the meaningless hurrying of material into concrete forms, and to 
control, co-ordinate and synthesise the impressions of the forms to his own 
ends. Certain of these faculties he shares with other living creatures, each of 
which is endowed with enough sensual appreciation and sufficient capacity 
for reason to enable it to pursue in its own sphere its purpose of living, living 
well, and living better, but has no endowment extraneous to that purpose. 
In Man, we find precisely the same significance in his faculties, and, initially, 
the same limitation *; only, the bounds of achievement are extended because 
Man is endowed with a higher order of reason, and with a primary realisation 
of Time as a progress of succession. Such apparatus (we call it “ conscious- 
ness ’’)is directly referable to that part of the Cosmic system which is sensually 
apparent, and which is normally known as the “ physical universe ” ; but it 
is not altogether cut off from contact with that occluded portion of the Cosmos 
which is equally real and equally present. Living creatures, even in quite 
primitive forms, have not only an existence in but a gateway into this extra- 
physical world; for life itself, and that impulsion to living we call instinct, 
come from outside of consciousness, and neither the source nor the nature of 
either of them can be linked to the constitution or process of the physical 
universe. 

I have outlined, it would seem, a complete array of aptitude. No further 
competence is needed for the performance of the essential life-purpose— 
provided, of course, that the life-purpose is otherwise aimless, or is accidental, 


1 It was in an attempt to overcome this difficulty that Mr. J. W. Dunne propounded 
his theory of Serialism which, however unsatisfactory it may be from some points of view, 
does contain an abundance of most valuable and illuminating material, and does show how 
possible it is for man to co-exist in a world of space and a world not space. 

2 Whitehead. Quoted by Joad : Guide to Philosophy. 

3 The perception of light waves, for instance, limited to those needful for the use of 
sight ; nor has he -~ direct perceptual insight into any part of the Cosmos except that 
in which he performs his function of living. 
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or is limited to operations within the physical universe. But we know that 
Man has a further competence, that he is equipped with a prodigious enlarge- 
ment over all other living creatures of extra-physical apparatus, in the shape 
of his conscious and unconscious minds, his secondary appreciation of Time 
as. a process of duration or ‘‘ becoming,’’ and those other items of private 
knowledge which he has so inexplicably acquired. We know, too, that this 
enlarged apparatus carries its own special impulsion over and above that 
provided by instinct. Can we then doubt not only that Man is endowed with 
a ‘* higher purpose,’’ but that that higher purpose must have some purposive 
end elsewhere than in the limited arena of the physical universe ? 

That organism which is Life is surely now plainly established as not an 
undivided but a composite whole. There are executive functions—the senses, 
the brain, primitive reason—which act in the physical universe ; and there is 
a directing authority—instinct, the conscious and unconscious minds—-which 
sets the executive purpose and in part controls the actions. This directing 
authority cannot be found in the physical universe ; yet clearly it exists in 
what we called the Cosmos. Is it stretching probability very far if we postu- 
late its existence in that part of the Cosmos which is equally real and equally 
present with the physical universe but is occluded from our sensual observa- 
tion ? Or if we bow to convention and call that occluded part the ‘‘ spiritual ”’ 
universe ? Once we recognise that our senses and all the intellectual side of 
reason form together merely a mechanism to enable us to live,? there is surely 
little difficulty in persuading ourselves (as. men persuaded themselves of old) 
that, even though our senses and that reason can apprehend nothing except 
in terms of space and time, yet space and time are not the only things to 
apprehend ? 

So close at this point is the identity of conception between the probabilities 
of physical science and the bases of Christian belief, that I could almost con- 
tinue from here in the words of a famous passage from, St Paul. There is a 
natural body, and there is a spiritual ‘“‘ body.” The spiritual ‘‘ body,” which is 
the mind.and which incorporates (or is the synthesis of) me,? assumes a natural 
body in order that it may act in the physical universe, in order that it may 
pursue this evidentially (though admittedly, at the present level of knowledge, 
not explainably) vital purpose of living. Birth is the assumption by mind of 
a physical activity ; and when the natural body dies, mind ceases-to act in 
the physical world. But there is not one shred of evidence to suggest that it 
ceases to be, Where, and how can it cease ?. For the living brain is but a 
vehicle of expression ; it has no identity with mind. And if, on the basis of a 
previous analogy, one were to ask how the wave can exist without the water, 
the answer of the physicist is at our hand ; for in all the physical universe 
there are only waves, and there is no water at all. In fact, the continuance 
of mind in the spiritual after its cessation of activity in the physical universe 
is beginning to take shape as one of the overwhelming probabilities of science. 
“Minds are not objects in space, as bodies are.” 


From here onwards the problems which arise are more the province of the 
theologian than of the scientific philosopher. What, for instance, is the special 
1 This is, essentially, the conception of Henri Bergson, the French philosopher. 


* Anyone who feels disposed to dispute this identity should first study the writings of 
Mr. J. W. Dunne, in which the subject is exhaustively Sut pied: a! 
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significance of man’s appreciation of Time, which “ in any attempt to bridge 
the domains of experience belonging to the spiritual and physical sides of our 
nature, occupies the key position,” and which in its present dual form I 
recently suggested } had been developed by man as a new faculty? Can a 
mathematical formula also possess some kind of mystical meaning ? What 
can be done to contend with the peculiar difficulties which arise from the 
extraordinary establishment in Man of an extra-physica] relationship without 
any compensating faculty of imaginative perception ? Up to this present it 
has been the uniform practice to explain the process and constitution of the 
spiritual in the terminology of the physical universe, due to the long-standing 
misapprehension that what have now turned out to be no more than points 
of similarity between the two universes were, in fact, points of identity. To 
one who is innately aware (as modern man undoubtedly is) that such identi- 
fications have no validity, the continued presentation of spiritual phenomena 
in the category of physical events must prove a source of disillusion. Is this 
the cause of the present defection from religion ? What re-interpretation is 
possible ? 

Coupled with this apparent necessity for some kind of re-interpretation of 
conceptions on the one hand we have, on the other hand, an entirely new 
insight into the cogency of some of the most hotly contested passages of the 
Christian Scriptures. If by ‘God ’ we mean the supreme process of the extra- 
physical universe in which minds dwell, it defies the elements of probability 
to doubt that God could be made Man and dwell amongst us. The question is 
rather, with what Divine end in view has God not chosen to become personified 
and act in the physical universe on more frequent occasions ? What salvation 
is He leaving us to work out for ourselves? And as a second point for 
example (I do not doubt there are others) by what wild coincidence other than 
the probability of truth has it come about that we recognise scientifically 
three phenomena physically inexplicable which on that ground we must 
assign to extra-physical causes—the bringing into being of an original state 
of complete organisation in the physical universe: the bringing into being 
of a state of primary life with subdued extra-physical characteristics in that 
universe : and the bringing into being of a state of secondary, or human, life 
in that universe with dominant extra-physical characteristics—and recognise 
theologically the same (and only the same) three phenomena as evidences of 
a Divine creation ? # 

Again, what theological importance Wordsworth’s Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality may have, I do not profess to know ; but it has recently taken 
on a very considerable scientific importance. For just as there is no evidence 
to support the conception that mind ceases to be when brain ceases to function 
at physical death, so there is no evidence that that mind first came into being 
when brain began to function at physical birth.2 Somewhere (but where 7) 


1 Tae Hissert JourRNAL, January 1947. 

® Gen.i.1. “ ei es. etna: a 6r dames tig acm earth’’; i. 21: “ And 
God created the great whales, and every living creature that moveth’’; i, 27: ‘* So God 
created man in his own image.’’ These are the only three occasions that the word * created ’ 
: used. All else was ‘made’, imputing whatever evolutionary process may take your 
fancy. 
* And consider, in this connection, Plato’s philosophy of eternal Forms, the memory 
of which (he says) we bring with us into the world. 
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into this picture fits Professor Price’s universal unconscious, or something 
uncommonly like it. Minds, conscious minds, are separate entities, and though 
they may have their being in what we called the ‘ spiritual ’ universe it would 
seem that they are shut off from the rest of that universe save only through 
one channel of communication with the unconscious. Or is that not a true 
representation ? Mr Dunne has shown how we can live on two levels, and 
at one and the same moment exist in the physical universe and in a world of 
Time where past and future are co-equally present. Are we, in some way, 
during our sojourn in a natural body, still partakers as well in an extra- 
physical life ? ; 

But if we adopt the theistic outlook suggested above, and postulate 
“God”’ as the supreme process of the extra-physical universe, we are still faced 
with great practical difficulties. For it would appear that, having set the 
physical universe in motion, the Supreme Process can only, except by some 
new extra-physical act of creation,! act in that universe through the minds 
of men, save in that remote capacity assigned to Him by Professor Whitehead 
of the Pattern-master Who, from the infinite number of possible probabilities 
continuously recurring in the world of molecular activity, chooses that which 
shall occur. But the Divine—or unconscious—process in man is not com- 
pulsive, but:suggestive ; nor can it be heard at all unless we prepare ourselves 
to hear it.2, And when the unconscious speaks to a receptive subject it speaks 
not with one tongue, but a sermon to this man, a symphony to that, a poem 
to a third, penicillin to a fourth or an atom bomb, each according to his 
capacity. Irrational Omnipotence appears now, I think, in another light.* 
Here, indeed, is an immense field for investigation. I can no more than 
commend its possibilities. 

JOHN NANCE. 


EDINBURGH. 


1 Such as an incremental addition to Man’s mental faculties. 

2\** There must be a vivid conscious experience of thought or feeling, a preliminary 
concentration of more. than normal intensity ’’ before the unconscious will display any 
activity. 

* In view of my comment at note ‘ (p. 348) about “* mental ’? derangement one obvious 
case occurs to me—the bodily affliction of the righteous. But if what I have been saying 
makes any sense, the Divine Omnipotence has no responsibility for the vehicle of mind, 
and the righteous share the chances of the unrighteous as to the suitability of the vehicle. 
Iam convinced that heredity, including hereditary aptitude, is limited to the capacity of 
physical characteristics ; I do not believe there is any adequate evidence of hereditary 
mind. If it be contended that the righteous show a pronounced tendency to physical 
affiiction, I think the explanation may be found to be that, because of their affliction, they 
have more time and inclination for the sort of concentration which is an essential pre- 
liminary to divine, or unconscious, revelation: 





McTAGGART’S THEORY OF IMMORTALITY. 
Dr HILDA D. OAKELEY. 


THERE are two statements of McTaggart’s view of Immortality, one in Some 
Dogmas of Religion, the other in his iast work, The Nature of Existence. In 
the earlier he defends the belief from the objections to it based on the relation 
between the soul or self and the body, but explains that the complete proof 
is of a metaphysical nature and not to be given there, In the later work the 
problem is greatly complicated by the doctrine of the unreality of time. The 
proof of the necessity of immortality depending on the nature of reality 
belongs to the non-temporal order. This seems inapplicable to the theory in 
temporal experience. 

McTaggart’s method of meeting this difficulty is to ascribe a value to the 
seeming truth of the temporal order which is hardly consistent with his central 
position in metaphysics. ‘‘It is as true that the self exists endlessly in future 
time as that it exists at the present. Neither sort of existence is real, but 
there is an appearance. of each which is a, “* phenomenon bene fundatum ” 
(Nature of Ewistence, Chap. XLII). This kind of argument has undoubted 
force when McTaggart is as it were addressing mankind in general. Could 
they listen to him if they did not believe that they were really existing at the 
present ? But the notion of “‘ appearance ” seems at times to be charged with 
a double sense in his philosophy, as will be noticed later. 

The weight which he here attaches to the witness of “‘ appearance ” 
confirms the general tenor of Some Dogmas of Religion, where the truth of 
immortal existence is defended without philosophical limitations due to the 
unreality of time. ‘The consideration also of pre-existence held by him to be 
involved in immortality follows, on the whole, the same lines in the two 
works. 

As regards the grounds for the denial of immortality based on the connec- 
tion between the self and the body, suggesting that the self is an activity of 
the body, and the body is essential to its existence, McTaggart points out in 
Some Dogmas that in all the arguments of this kind it is assumed that matter 
can exist independently of spirit, whereas (he maintains) it is only an appear- 
ance tothe mind. He allows, however, that the acceptance of his conclusions 
does not in itself prove immortality. To meet the doubts which remain even 
in many idealist philosophies a metaphysical system is required. This 1s 
especially the case with the objection based on the transitory character of all 
objects around us. Why are we to suppose that the self does not share this 
transitory nature ? From the analogy of science, as McTaggart observes, we 
have reason to think that objects which are combinations are transitory. The 
self is differentiated and contains a plurality—e.g. sensations, thoughts, 
desires. But it is not therefore a combination, since these parts—sensations, 
volitions, etc.—could not exist outside a self. Theself is complex, but it is 
not built up out of its parts. It is not therefore perishable on this account. 
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Professor Broad in his “ examination ” of McTaggart’s complete system in 
The Nature of Existence, thinks that the treatment of the self in that work is 
not without an approach to Hume’s conception of the self as a “ bundle.” 
But on the whole the theory of the self'as a “‘ pure ego ” is surely essential to 
McTaggart’s final metaphysics. In Some Dogmas of Religion he notes only 
that the metaphysic which is required would have to show that the nature of 
reality involves that the existence of finite selves is eternally necessary, and 
to determine the question whether each self is eternal, or there is an unending 
succession of transitory selves. There is also the problem of the relation 
between eternity and immortality. Leaving or postponing these questions 
in Some Dogmas of Religion, he goes on to argue that, if immortality can be 
proved, it will be by means of considerations which would also prove pre- 
existence. Could existence in future time be shown to be necessary to a being 
whose existence in past time is admitted not to be necessary ? It is sometimes 
argued that on account of the goodness of the Universe the annihilation of 
man, once created, is impossible, but this would not apply to pre-existence. 
In reference to this McTaggart points out that the existence of some evil is 
undeniable. The nature of reality is not such that some particular evil can 
be presumed incompatible with its goodness. We have then to fall back on 
purely metaphysical arguments, He adduces, however, certain further 
considerations in fayour of pre-existence. The chief of these follow from 
personal relations, from the appearance of characteristics which are in life 
usually the result of experience, and from dispositions said to be “ innate,”’ 
and which are difficult to explain as the result of heredity. 

As regards personal relations, McTaggart attaches a good deal of import- 
ance to the mutual] attraction for each other of people who have met: but little 
in the present life. Here (as also in The Nature of Existence) he examines the 
objection to the theory of pre-existence on the grounds of lack of memory of 
former lives. This may seem to deprive pre-existence of any value. It may 
even be held to disprove identity. But McTaggart insists that there must be 
continuity. It is clear that he is assuming that the same self in all its incarna- 
tions remains human. The problem of transmigration to other species of life, 
or even other forms of existence does not present itself in this work. ‘“* It is 
the same person who lives in the successive lives.” Will, however, the 
indisputable lack of memory diminish, or even destroy the value of the 
present life ? To this question McTaggart replies by pointing to the fact that 
experiences, though forgotten, produce their effect on character (e.g. in a single 
life), He instances effects in the spheres of wisdom, of virtue, and even of 
love with its supreme significance. Finally, to make progressive improvement 
incontrovertible he asserts the principle that “ the interests of spirit are so 
predominant a force in the Universe that they will in the long run obtain 
satisfaction.” Here he seems to be seeking a solution beyond experience. 
In The Nature of Existence the position is that the Universe is spiritual, and 
this means that it consists of nothing but selves. In this principle we are 
perhaps to see the metaphysical ground for immortality to which McTaggart 
refers as not given in Some Dogmas of Religion. Since the selves constitute 
the whole content of the Universe, their eternity cannot be doubted, but does 
this signify immortality ? The question does not belong to the argument in 
that book, but becomes a supreme crux for a system which rejects the reality 
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of time. As McTaggart himself points out, ‘‘ If we are to say that no one is 
immortal unless he really exists endlessly in future time, we must say, of 
course, that no one can be immortal, since there is no time, and so no future 
time.” But also, ‘If we call ourselves immortal because we are timeless, 
and so cannot cease in time, we are using immortality of a quality which has 
the greatest importance and significance for our moral and religious life.” 
McTaggart thinks this position is much the same as Spinoza’s. He does not, 
however, conclude that we should use the word in this sense, For timelessness 
thus conceived would have to be affirmed of every other substance—‘ Every 
nation, every bridge-party, every perception.” He will mean by it, persist- 
ence through all future time. This persistence, however, belongs to 
appearance and not to reality. Thus understood, he develops his theory 
of pre-existence and post-existence in accordance with his treatment of the 
subject in Some Dogmas. If there seems to be a weakness in this method of 
argument, I think, we gain a rather different impression of its worth as there 
emerges what might be regarded as a second philosophy of the relation of the 
selves to time and eternity. In this they are—not timeless—but everlasting. 
McTaggart does not himself use the word “ everlasting,” or speak of a second 
philosophy. Bui he says that the last term appears as endless, and not ended. 
It has no stage beyond it—e.g. ‘‘ the last term of the time series of any self— 
is the last term of time as well as of the self.” I think, therefore, that the 
word everlasting is appropriate. If there are, though unacknowledged, two 
philosophies, they seem (in The Nature of Existence) to meet in his conception 
of the self passing from the illusory stage in which all things are misperceived 
as in time, to reality or the final end beyond time, in which endlessness begins. 
This transition is, of course, not clearly consistent with the relation of the 
temporal as illusion to the real but such lapses seem quite unavoidable in 
this rarefied atmosphere. It is here that the notion of “ appearance ”’ seems 
almost to be charged with a double sense, Apart from other philosophical 
differences between McTaggart’s presentations of the subject of pre- and 
post-existence in the two works due to the theory of the unreality of time 
pervading the later, the chief modifications in The Nature of Existence are, 
a greater emphasis on the “ plurality ” of lives and a greater certainty that 
personal identity is not affected by absence of memory. This results from the 
principle that the real self in its final stage includes all the states of conscious- 
ness of the previous stages in the temporal process... With regard to the 
plurality of lives, whilst in Some Dogmas it seems to be only human lives with 
which McTaggart is concerned, in The Nature of Existence the view that selves 
form the whole content of the Universe introduces an infinite multitude of 
incarnations, not even limited to animal form, That the measure of their 
existence is not less than that of all time adds to the uncertainty of progress. 
As McTaggart points out, the occurrence of oscillations, which may be many 
and considerable, renders vain all calculations of the rate of progress. The 
reference to oscillations occurs in connection with a possible objection to his 
conception that all selves begin with the beginning of time, founded on the 
enormous difference between one self creating Hamlet, whilst another may 
be a bacillus. Nevertheless it seems well-nigh impossible to reconcile the 
plurality of lives as conceived in The Nature of Ewistence with the principle 
of the identity of the self throughout all its transmigrations. 
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The philosophical justification for McTaggart’s treatment of the subject 
of immortality might be that it is the nearest approach possible for the human 
mind to the concept of an eternity of existence. Thus the view that immor- 
tality can only be treated as belonging to the order of time would be taken to 
reveal that these are the limits within which our mind must work, 
McTaggart’s attempts to go beyond them create not a more sublime conception 
of man’s destiny but one that is in some respects an impoverishment of the 
best that is provided by temporal experience. This, at least, has an illustra- - 
tion in his account of the ethical values of timeless being. From these he must 
omit the virtues which appear in the struggle after righteousness, the purifica- 
tion of suffering, the conflict with evil conditions. Or, so it seems, although 
he allows that evil is not altogether absent. Struggle and conflict are bound 
up, with time and change. The only evil which he explicitedly includes is 
“sympathetic pain” on account of the evil in the temporal stages.. And 
since there are no ungratified volitions there cannot be a desire that this 
should be otherwise. In all the self encounters there is ‘“‘ acquiescence,”’ and 
“complacence ”’ is one of the chief virtues. Apart from the condition of 
transcending all that is merely temporal there seems to be in McTaggart’s 
estimate of value a depreciation of the practical, and volition. ‘‘ To will ” is 
to “think desiringly.”.. And though knowledge is exalted, the intellectual 
values are restricted, being all reduced to perception. To discuss the grounds 
for this reduction would be beyond the limits of this article. To emotion, 
with its perfection in love, he ascribes the highest value, consistently with the 
view expressed in Some Dogmas of Religion. 


“* It is in love, and in nothing else, that we find not only the supreme 
value of life, but also the supreme reality of life, and, indeed of the 
Universe.” . 

In conclusion, in spite of the great differences between the philosophies 
of Kant and of McTaggart, a striking analogy may be traced between Kant’s 
conception of the idea of Immortality together with those of God, and of 
Freedom, as ‘‘ regulative ideals ’’ for practice, and McTaggart’s treatment of 
Immortality as a truth of the temporal and apparent order of experience, 
corresponding to Eternity in the timeless and real order. In Kant the 
concepts which had been for pure reason merely thinkable, were found by 
practical reason to be indispensable for the possibility of its -object, the 
Summum Bonum. These ideas do not become cognitions, but they are 
thoughts and they acquire objective reality for practical use. Thus they are 
regulative ‘principles of speculative reason. For Kant it is a moral principle 
which determines the practical necessity of immortality: In order to com- 
plete purification of the will, a progress (Fortschreitung) is essential which is 
only possible on the postulate of immortality. The practical heed as'moral 
is so great for Kant that it almost gains priority over'the theoretic. For 
McTaggart the argument is all on'the theoretic plane. Our reasoning being 
conditioned by temporality, we must think eternity in terms of ‘endless 
duration. And since it is in ‘knowledge rather than practice that the self 
finds reality, the timeless order retains its priority, ‘and there is thereby a 
waning in the signifieance of immortality for temporal beings. 


LONDON. HILDA D. OAKELEY. 
Vou, XLV. No. 4. qe 














THE NEW SUPERSTITION. 
GEORGE WINDER. 


WHEN in the seventh century Christianity was threatened by the advent of 
the rival religion of Mahomet, the Church recognised its danger and fought 
with all the strength of an assured faith. There was no temporising ; there 
was no searching for redeeming features in the rival faith ; instead, there was 
the sure knowledge that victory for the Crescent meant the banishment of 
the Cross and all that it stood for. The massed waves of the followers of 
Mahomet swamped Asia Minor and North Africa, destroyed Constantinople 
and were only stayed at the gates of Vienna and on the line of the Pyrenees, 
Western Europe was saved for Christianity by the exertions of the Church 
and by the loyalty of its people. 

To-day a new Prophet of a new faith far more primitive and instinctive 
than the monotheism of Mahomet is battering at the gates of Europe, but 
because it discards the vestments and the traditional aspects of religion, 
many of our Church leaders are blinded to its true nature and some have 
even been induced to undermine the religion they profess for the sake of an 
enemy whose motives they do not understand. 

A new religion rising in this scientific age must wear the aspect and use 
the jargon of science. Its myths will not be concerned with nymphs or with 
angels, with dryads or with demons, but with economic superstitions mas- 
querading as science. It is under this mantle of science that the new religion 
of Kar] Marx disguises its true nature. It steals upon the unwary Christian 
like a wolf through the fog, and the shepherds who should guard the flock 
see in it not a rival faith but only a political and economic theory. But 
political and economic theories do not induce the patient blind fanaticism 
which to-day characterises so many of the followers of Kark Marx. 

Political theories, even when false, are not bereft of all reason so that 
only a blind superstition can accept them ; political theories do not promise 
paradise to the faithful as a result of a miracle, and political theories do not 
promise the guiding hand of a living God. But, as it is intended to show in 
this article, the new religion of Karl Marx does all these things. That is why 
it is a religion : a religion which will, if we are not very careful, destroy the 
faith and the values and the altars of Christianity just as surely as Mahomet 
would have done had he been victorious twelve hundred years ago. 

The Communist declares that Christianity is a mere conglomeration of 
superstitious “ dope ”—‘‘ the opium of the people ”’—through which men 
may be led by the nose for the benefit of their rulers. A belief that crime will 
be punished by God is to the Communist only a superstition fostered by a 
ruling class to enable it to organise society efficiently. 

But Communism has its superstitions as primitive and as unreasoning as 
ever possessed the mind of a Benin king. Superstitions which will enable its 
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leaders to lead the people, if not in the organisation of a new society, then at 
least in the destruction of the old. 

One of the most abject of these superstitions is the belief that all wealth 
is the product of labour only, with its corollary that capital creates nothing, 
so that the product of capital equipment must necessarily be surplus value 
stolen from the worker. 

A farmer breeds a herd of cows and, in due course, retires and lives on 
the product of this living capital equipment. According to the new super- 
stition such a thing is impossible, These cows are what Karl Marx would 
eall dead labour and all their milk must necessarily, in consequence, be the 
product of the workers who milk them, and the farmer who owns them, far 
from living on the product of his capital, is a parasite living on the work of 
his herdsmen. 

Thus all retired factory owners are living not on the wealth still being 
created by their machines with the aid of labour, but on the spoils of a 
heartless exploitation. As unreasonable a superstition this as ever deluded 
the simple children of heathen Africa, but certainly one which enables our 
new leaders to despoil the middle classes without compunction and which 
disguises plunder under a gloss of primitive justice. 

The origin of the error that labour is the sole source of wealth, like the 
origin of many another superstition, has been lost in misty obscurity. The 
uninitiated layman of the new cult unhesitatingly attributes this strange 
theory to Karl Marx himself, but when at Gurta the German Workers’ Party 
placed this myth at the head of their manifesto, it aroused the master’s anger. 
He took the trouble to explain that he had never made such an absurd state- 
ment, but had only said that labour was the sole source of “‘ value.’’ To-day 
the priests of the inner mysteries split hairs as to just what Kar] Marx meant, 
but meanwhile, the superstition grows and men act upon it, and consequently 
conceive it no sin to despoil those a little richer than themselves. 

Where Christianity is still strong enough to resist the’ worst excesses of 
Communism those who are despoiled of their capital equipment still receive 
compensation (in a currency which is steadily depreciating in value), but 
where this superstition has taken full hold, the owner of property is lucky if 
he escapes with his life. Such are the superstitions, unreasonable, but very 
acceptable to primitive envy and lust, upon which is erected the new religion 
of Karl Marx. 

But let us now go further and consider the paradise that this prophet has 
promised to the elect. So necessary is the promise of paradise to religion 
that where none is given, the niggardly creed must be content to call itself a 
philosophy. But to the Communist paradise is a very real promise. It does 
not exist in any unscientific afterworld but just round the corner in his own 
terrestrial globe, within his very grasp if it were not for the perversity of that 
section of mankind whose energies and provident living have provided them 
with worldly goods and earned for them the execrated name of capitalist, 
This earthly paradise does not depend on any individual restraint or self- 
development ; it is open to all mankind without effort, once the débris of 
free enterprise has been cleared away. Also its advent is inevitable. The 
mills of the ‘* economic determinism ” may grind slowly but they are grinding 
the hopes and the ambitions of the capitalist to powder and, as certainly as 
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to-morrow’s dawn, are ushering in the glorious day when the ‘‘ expropriators 
are expropriated ” and the dictatorship of the proletariat will be an estab- 
lished fact. And then will appear the miracle of the earthly paradise. Even 
though the proletariat must suppress all opposition, with force, even though 
the capitalist and the remnants of the old religion must be liquidated with all 
the fearful instruments of dictatorship ; even though the secret. police are 
at every street corner, with their agents,in every block of flats; nevertheless, 
and in spite of its great aceession of power, the State will wither away and a 
paradise of milk and honey and peace and plenty will appear like magic upon 
the earth. Truly a miracle this—but has not Karl Marx said it: will, be so ? 

The Communist may criticise the Christian for his ‘“‘ pie in thesky,” but 
the Communist carrot is suspended just beyond the reach of the credulous 
donkey which is being lead steadily to the shambles. Superstition arises 
from error, and the credulous belief of the Communist in an earthly paradise 
round the corner, when capitalism, freedom and Christianity have been 
eliminated is born of a belief in the infallibility of man when he exists in his 
uncultivated and natural state. — 

The Christian believes that unless man be saved by the Grace of God, he 
will perish and that natural goodness without spiritual aid is impossible. 
Christian or not, we can see that this faith meets the. necessities which arise 
when man lives in an ordered society. It is evident that without long con- 
ditioning by tradition and moral training, the individual will not know how 
to play his part in a civilised community. Civilisation is impossible if the 
majority of the people do not adhere firmly to an established moral code. 
The accepted moral code marks the common ground upon which all agree to 
govern their behaviour to each other. Such a common ground can only be 
established by centuries of moral education and by the inspired injunctions 
of generations of mothers instructing generations of children on their knees. 

The Communist disregards the Christian concept of the inherent weakness 
of man and believes that moral education constitutes nothing more than a 
conspiracy on the part of the ruling class. to mould men to their will and. to 
pervert his true nature which, if left in its primitive state, is kindly co-opera- 
tive and benign. 

To the Christian morals are divine laws ; to-most agnostics they are rules 
necessary to enable individuals.to co-operate in society, but to the Communist 
they are inhibitions limiting man’s self-expression. Release him from: his 
inhibitions and you have the natural man, who will live in an earthly paradise 
in which the State has withered away, leaving the people unhampered by law 
and morality, yet leading a. busy and benign existence from. pure natural 
goodness. 

It is not for the author to pronounce between the Christian. belief in the 
fallibility of man and the belief in natural goodness, now'so. common amongst 
both Communists and: Socialists,. but it is quite certain that if we act upon 
the latter assumption and it proves, to be wrong;.then anarchy, followed: by 
tyranny and the annihilation of individual liberty is inevitable. 

The Christian belief in a paradise open to every individual as a result of 
his: own efforts leads: to self-discipline and a desire. to develop. one’s. own 
character within a moral concept which must benefit the whole community. 
The weakness of the Communist conception of paradise is that it depends 
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on. & supposed inevitable collective development so that. self-discipline and 
individual effort will not help: in its: establishment: unless, of, course, such 
effort takes the form of hastening the glorious dawn by the liquidation of its 
capitalist opponents. 

The assurance of Kar] Marx in the inevitability of the Communist paradise 
amounts toa form of fatalism and_.it is sometimes, thought that fatalism is a 
deterrent to action. Why should any Communist worry about propagating 
his religion if Communism is inevitable in any case ? Although this might 
seem: reasonable, it is not sound psychologically, for to believe that the end 
at which one aims is inevitable is one of the surest spurs to action. The 
Calvinist gained a great accession of strength from the sure knowledge that 
he was fulfilling a preordained Divine purpose and the Communist obtains a 
similar accession of strength from the feeling that he is carrying out. the 
inevitable process already prescribed by Economic Determinism. While the 
Calvinist believes himself in accord: with the Divine Will, the Communist 
feels himself in accord with an inevitability just as powerful. Both forms of 
fatalism breed a determination beyond that of ordinary men. 

This brings us to the Communist conception of God. It is quite an error 
to suppose that because the Communist does not believe in a personal God 
he is a materialist. A materialist believes that mankind has no guiding 
influence outside itself. Man’s destiny is static subject only to the undirected 
accidents of nature, unless he himself alters it. But to the Communist, 
Economic Determinism is no undirected series of fortuitous accidents ; it is 
a live and inescapable force directing and working for the very aims to which 
the Communist himself aspires. 

In a scientific age a personal God is for the moment outside the bounds 
of scientific proof. Therefore all those who believe in such a God must be 
treated by the Communist with the contempt usually reserved for children 
and idiots. The Communist considers that a belief in a personal God is an 
outmoded superstition and yet he himself believes in a God which the majority 
of mankind considered outmoded two thousand years before the birth of 
Christ. One of the most primitive conceptions of the Deity is an all-powerful 
force, having no relation or resemblance to humanity, but which guided man’s 
destiny with inevitable insistence. This conception resulted in a form of 
primitive worship of a life force working its will without regard for pity or for 
the behaviour of the individual. In its highest form this worship of a pre- 
anthromorphic deity took the form of a worship of nature and to-day it has 
returned to earth in perhaps its lowest form in the worship of Economic 
Determinism. 

Professor Laski recognises the religious attributes of Communism. Con- 
cerning it, he writes :— 


** It offers dogmas to those whom scepticism troubles ; it brings to 
its believers the certitude which all great religions have conferred ; 
above all, perhaps, it implants in its adherents the belief in their ultimate 
redemption. If it is said that, like other religions, it destroys and 
persecutes, it can make the answer—which mankind has always found 
a convincing answer—that it destroys and persecutes in the name of 
truth. It is fatal to under-estimate the strength of this temper.” 
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A man is not a’ materialist who believes that society is being driven 
towards the very condition he aims at by an all-powerful, beneficent force 
which cannot be frustrated, and who is filled with an almost divine fanaticism 
by the belief that he is an instrument of that force, working with it for a 
common and glorious end. Materialism will not produce unselfish sacrifice, 
but the worship of Economic Determinism has produced martyrs innumer- 
able. 

No! The truth is that we are wrong when we speak of the Communist as 
a materialist or as an agnostic or an anti-God. He is no anti-God. He is 
opposed only to a personal God and especially to the God of the Christians 
and he would set up in the place of Christianity the ancient pre-anthromorphic 
worship of the primitive life force, under the new pseudo-scientifie name of 
Economic Determinism. The name may sound as scientific as you please, 
yet it fills the Communist with the ecstacy not of science but of religion : a 
very old religion in a very new form, but one far more dangerous to Chris- 
tianity and civilisation than Mahomet with all his banners. | 


GEORGE WINDER. 


CROWBOROUGH, 
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BALANCE IN POLICY AND BEHAVIOUR. 


T. W. B. OSBORN. 
Ph, D. (Oxon.), M.R.C.S,, Lecturer in Physiology, University of the Witwatersrand. 


In one important respect, political and ethical theory departs from the general 
pattern prevailing in the physical and biological world, and this departure has 
brought much trouble to Homo sapiens. 

Those who have tried to guide man’s behaviour as an individual, or as a 
herd, have attempted—with at least one prominent exception—to lay down 
rules which should be followed absolutely and on all occasions, and which 
should exclude all other rules and teachings in the same context. They have 
said, to take modern examples, ‘‘ be absolutely loving, absolutely honest, 
absolutely pure ’’ (whatever that may mean), or in other parts, “let nothing 
stand in the way of your devotion to your State—or your political ideology,”’ 
and in politics for the guidance of the herd they have preached “‘ free trade ” 
or its opposite ‘‘ protection,” ‘‘ economic planning ”’ or its opposite “‘ laissez- 
faire,” “‘ nationalisation ” or its opposite ‘‘ private enterprise.’’ Always the 
injunction is to choose one of two or more courses of action, to give way to 
one of two or more forces or urges and to ignore all others. In the physical 
world, on the contrary, “‘ behaviour ” is commonly the equilibrium of two or 
more forces acting in different directions, whether it be the movement of 
planets, the flight of an aeroplane or the reaction between ethyl oleate and 
water. And in the organic world, too, “behaviour”? and function are 
commonly the result of an equilibrium between forces acting in different 
directions if not in opposition, as for instance the blood pressure, the rate of 
breathing, the level of sugar in the blood. Three exceptions to this general 
rule spring to mind : the law of final common path in reflex action, the “‘ all 
or none ”’ law of nerve and muscle fibres and the Mendelian law in genetics ; 
but the tendency to achieve an equilibrium remains the general rule in spite 
of exceptions. 

There are several reasons why equilibria are unpopular when mind comes 
into the picture. Probably the most important is that absolute. rules of 
behaviour offer a simplified way of life. The capacity of Homo sapiens to 
reason is still a most imperfectly developed faculty—a theme upon which 
Mr Wilfred Trotter wrote a delightful essay.1 When thrown upon his own 
resources and left to decide his behaviour, whether as an individual or as a 
herd, Homo sapiens is as yet bewildered and afraid. If dogmatic rules can 
be formed which are to be obeyed invariably and absolutely, either for indi- 
vidual for political action, it obviously takes responsibility off the shoulders 
of the individual for his own behaviour, and off the shoulders of the statesman 
for the policy of the State. To deal in equilibria requires a judgement con- 
stantly on the alert ; it involves treating every situation on its merits and 

1 Lancet, June 24, 1929, 
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not according to the text-book (as any doctor must treat each case as a law 
unto itself) ; it involves a constant danger of being charged with inconsistency; 
and when things go wrong there is no shifting the blame. Clearly, for a mind 
as yet about as comfortable in abstract thought as a year-old child is on its 
two legs, absolute rules of behaviour are a great attraction—and the condition 
of the great majority of people is that they have not yet learnt to move freely 
among abstract qualities. 

In politics this “ all or nothing” thinking has been disastrous. It has 
meant that political evolution has taken a violently zig-zag course, and is 
likely to persist in this unless political thought comes to favour equilibria 
more often and absolute rules less often. From “ protection ” to “ free 
trade’ and back again to “ protection,” from ‘‘ economic laissez-faire” to 
“ nationalisation of everything ” and back again in the direction of “ laissez- 
faire,” from “personal freedom” (even for commercial racketeers) to 
‘* subjection of everyone to the State ” and back again. 

Even more disastrous to progress is the waste of effort in long argument 
about the rights and wrongs of different schools of thought. All the best 
‘minds lose themselves in protracted and fruitless dispute, until circumstances 
take a hand and force some “ expedient ” action. And even worse ‘than the 
waste of effort is the way these intellectual contests distract people’s minds 
from the real dangers and practical difficulties which beset the country—the 
country starves or drifts to war while all the leading statesmen argue “‘ private 
enterprise ”’ versus ‘‘ socialism ”’ as opposing principles. 

And yet it is clear that in politics, as much as in physics and chemistry, 
there is a call for equilibria. By the exercise of their free will the people of a 
country, through their leaders, can adjust each equilibrium to meet each 
special case. ‘‘ Personal freedom ”’ versus “ the individual subjected to the 
State ” will presumably be adjusted near the extreme of “‘ personal freedom,” 
but not so near that an individual may impoverish his fellow-men with 
impunity ; “totalitarianism ” versus “ decentralisation ” presumably near 
the extreme of “decentralisation”; “nationalisation ”’ versus ‘“ private 
control of industry ” at whatever point makes for efficiency, equity and 
happiness all round. 

Actually many statesmen, especially in Britain, have, as if by instinct, 
followed a policy of equilibrium. (Perhaps this is at the bottom of Britain’s 
success in her policy of ‘‘ muddling through.”) But they have always had to 
do it apologetically, making excuses to’ their colleagues and followers for 
making concessions to the opposition. What is needed is to condone what 
has been done in the past and to frame an argument to use against extremists 
in the future. For up to now, in argument, extremists have tended to have 
it all their own way—they have sought to be men of “ principle ” (which 
presumably means they have been men devoted to some absolute, invariable 
and sacrosanct rule of conduct), they have not “‘ compromised ” (a student of 
semantics must one day work out why the word ‘‘ compromise ” has a bad 
flavour), and their logic has been so simple, so childishly simple (free trade is 
good, therefore always good, and soon). It is in practice that the extremists 
fail. If the rather more elusive concept of equilibria in politics found a place 
beside the more simple-minded concept of political principle, it would be 
possible to hold the extremists in check more easily. 
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In the field of personal behaviour absolute rules have been even more 
domineering. Each community in each era has had its code of ethics, framed 
by tribal custom and convention, and by the religious authorities. It might 
be assumed that there was some pragmatic value to most of these, but a close 
examination of them does not, as a rule, justify this assumption. They 
tended to be arbitrary and completely fruitless, or to have ulterior motives, 
as, for instance, the safeguarding of a dominant class in society. 

Be that as it may, while they lasted unchallenged, these rules did produce 
a stability in the community. They may have, and they usually did, cramp 
and restrict individual living, but as long as they were accepted as being 
categorical, the individual was saved from the grave responsibility of deciding 
his own behaviour at every turn. Among simple primitive people this was 
perhaps satisfactory and perhaps inescapable. But as man became a reason- 
ing and self-conscious being he began doubting the absolute rules of behaviour 
of his community. As early as 2,000 years ago Jesus Chtist announced a 
changed attitude. He superseded a host of rules of behaviour built up by the 
Pharisees and put in their place something vague and intangible, but infinitely 
more satisfactory. His teaching was characterised by an absence of strict 
commandment. 

In 2,000 years very few Christians have grasped the subtlety of his 
teaching. The great teachers right down to the present day have struggled 
to codify his teaching into a system of set rules of ethics. Paradoxically 
enough, the most bookish have usually been the slowest to sense his true 
meahing—a point he was not slow to appreciate. This forms an interesting 
parallel with the way in which theoreticians were confounded first in 
chemistry and later in medicine, to the great benefit of these sciences. 

Before the time of Christ, the Greeks and Romans had the same idea 
when they spoke of the excellence of the mean, and the iniquity of extremes. 
We, in this era, are in a position to judge how nicely this is in harmony with 
the pattern of events in the physical and biological world—in classical times 
they were not. More recently a subtilly similar conception has been epitomised 
in the motto ‘* Manners makyth Man.” In this, as in the teaching of Christ, 
there is the suggestion of balanced behaviour, of a blending of qualities, of a 
behaviour appropriate to each situation, and of an avoidance of absolute 
rules and precepts. In the language of the arts, it involves an ‘esthetic 
approach to behaviour ; in the language of the sciences, I call it a philosophy 
of equilibrium as applied to personal behaviour. 

The other conception, the legalistic conception, still holds the field in 
contemporary society. Ethical teachers, whether secular or ecclesiastic, list 
the virtues and the vices—‘ these and these qualities are good therefore 
always exercise them, these and these are bad therefore always avoid them.” 
True enough, most qualities can be put towards one or other end of the scale 
good to evil, which, when all is said and done, has more in common with a 
spectrum or a pH scale than the black and white difference usually 
presented. But every act must involve many qualities and if you are always 
to be absolutely kind you cannot always be absolutely honest. This is 
all very elementary and in ordinary commonsense behaviour the ordinary 
mortal knows all about it—but when it comes to the teaching of ethics one 
goes back to absolute rules of behaviour ; and the ordinary mortal too often 
Vou, XLV. No. 4 , 12* 
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cannot behave reasonably without a poisoning sense of failure or an equally 
poisoning “ cynicism ” which repudiates all virtue. 

And it is perhaps for this reason that ethics has fallen into disrepute. The 
ordinary man in the street is just not interested in what should be one of his 
main preoccupations—living the good life. He obeys the rules of convention, 
and often the rules of a religion. But, unlike his grandfather, he obeys them 
with a bad grace, because, unlike his grandfather, he doesn’t really believe 
in them—they have no inner sanction in his heart of hearts. But he has not 
anything better to believe in and so he follows them with a conspicuous 
absence of enthusiasm. He doesn’t try to achieve the good life because he 
doesn’t like what the ethical teachers describe as the “ good life ”’—to him 
it has no validity. It doesn’t appeal to him as “ good,” and often seems the 
very negation of “living.” It is common in ecclesiastical circles to say that 
the average man does not live the good life because it is too hard for him. 
This argument can easily be refuted. If there is one quality Homo sapiens 
is not deficient in it is courage and perseverance. Millions of men and women 
have demonstrated in the last ten years that, they are. prepared for long- 
drawn-out hardship and suffering and for death itself in pursuit of an ideal 
which they really believe in. 

The result is that, perhaps for the first time in his evolution, the average 
man of Western civilisation is without any satisfactory guide for his personal 
conduct. He has doubted the external rule of convention and conventional 
religion, and he has not yet found an internal guide within his own conscious- 
ness. Parallel with this is the tremendous increase in neurosis and in diseases 
of psychosomatic origin. It cannot be said that man has adapted himself to 
the changed physical and psychological environment which the twentieth 
century has brought him. 

In adapting Homo sapiens to his new environment I cannot feel that any 
problem is more urgent than,to evolve a rational approach to political and to 
individual behaviour. In politics this is being achieved by the more sophisti- 
cated Western democracies through a technique of finding equilibria, while 
their neighbour to the East and their neighbour across the ocean to the West 
will not fare as well, principally through a devotion to an extreme ‘ Left ” 
theory in the one case, and an extreme “‘ right ”’ theory in the other, 

As to individual behaviour—those who pay any attention to it seem to be 
looking for still other codes of absolute rules ; modified religions with a new 
set of rules, or new-fangled codes in which the individual is entirely subject 
to the State. These are bound to fail unless education is to be put into 
reverse. A revival of the golden mean as the dominant theme might well 

bring a new enthusiasm to the study and practice of ethics. 


T., W. B, OSBORN, 


JOHANNESBURG. S.A. 
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ETHICS DIVINE AND HUMAN, 
A RATIONALIST VIEW. 


SURGEON REAR ADMIRAL C. M. BEADNELL, C.B., F.Z.S., 
President of the Rationalist Press Association. 


Tue word Ethics in this article is intended to connote a mode of conduct and 
behaviour practised by intelligent beings towards fellow-creatures. An ant, 
a bee, a monkey or a man is each, in varying degree, an intelligent organism 
equipped with a definite quota of capacity to conduct itself towards other 
organisms and, consequently, it is entitled to be termed an ethical being. 
The actions of an animal such as a jelly-fish on the other hand are automatic 
and reflex, for the most part devoid of intelligence, being called forth by 
environmental stimuli; any object, a fish or a stick has but to brush up 
against it to receive a shower of poison darts. Creatures at so low a level of 
nervous development are outside the pale of ethical beings. 

Rationalists, by which I mean men and women who are true to themselves 
and honestly and fearlessly follow their reasoning processes to logical con- 
clusions wherever these may lead them, see no evidence of the existence of 
an Intelligent Architect of the Cosmos nor of an Intelligence directing and 
controlling its manifold operations, whether these be displayed in the in- 
organic or organic sphere. All the evidence presented to them points, in 
their consideration, to a self-contained, eternal, purposeless Cosmos, its 
modus operandi the interchanges between matter and energy that are com- 
prised within the word Evolution. In the inorganic domain of fire-mists and 
stars they conceive the great governing powers and directing agents of this 
evolution to be heat ; falling temperature making for increased aggregation, 
complexity, and heterogeneity ; rising temperature for greater disaggregation, 
further simplification, and homogeneity. In the world of living things they 
believe the chief agent promoting progress to be Natural Selection, and they 
recognise that this is, unfortunately, largely conditioned by such unpleasant 
factors as carnage, cruelty and suffering. Despite the holding of these beliefs, 
forced upon them by the cold logic of incontrovertible facts, rationalists 
consider it their duty to oppose cruelty and to endeavour to prevent or 
alleviate suffering to the best of their ability. Nature red in tooth and claw 
is, of course, non-ethical, for, as we have seen, ethics is only applicable to 
intelligent beings ; it can, however, be applied to a personal God, and this 
article is expressly written to direct attention to the implications that neces- 
sarily underlie the basic beliefs of all the great world religions, each of which 
claims intelligence as an attribute of its Deity. We excuse the child who 
pulls out one by one the limbs of the unfortunate Daddy-long-legs on the 


_ plea that it has not yet grown out of the amoral stage that, apart from its 


own body, it has no conception of the meaning of pain ; but it must surely 
be obvious to the least critically-minded that an all-knowing and all-Powerful 
Being should not be absolved from responsibility for the evil, pain and 
suffering in a world that he himself called into existence. No one recognised 
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this more clearly than the Persian poet who said in one of his quatrains : 
“ Better, oh better, cancel from the Scroll of Universe one luckless Human 
Soul, than drop by drop enlarge the Flood that rolls Hoarser with Anguish 
as the Ages roll.” 

Believers have to face another disturbing logical conclusion of a God- 
designed universe, and that is, that Man, in attempting to alleviate the pain 
and suffering that figure so conspicuously in it, is working against the divine 
plan. Confronted with the difficulty of reconciling the existence of pain and 
evil with an all-beneficent God, Deists and others try to exonerate him by 
suggesting that, having set the galaxies and constellations spinning, made 
and furnished the world with life ; he then planted the seeds of righteousness 
in the breast of man, and thereafter ceased to interfere in the workings of his 
creation. He placed the whole machine, so to speak, on one side as a child 
would a toy of which it has tired. An excuse of this kind only makes a bad 
position worse. A good gardener does not allow the seeds he has sown to 
become choked by weeds, nor does the normal human parent permit his 
children to fall, unchecked, into a life of wickedness. Another attempt on 
the part, of the great religions to absolve Deity from responsibility for the 
presence of evil and suffering is the postulation of a malign Demon cceval 
with Him, who is constantly undermining and overthrowing much of His 
good works. Thus have arisen Ahriman the Evil One opposed to the God 
Ahura Mazda, worshipped by the Zoroastrians, who give place later to Allah 
of the Mohammedans and his adversary Shaitan; Beelzebub, the Wicked 
One, the God of Flies, at perpetual warfare with The Lord of the ancient 
Hebrews, Jehovah or Yahweh ; and, finally, we have the God of the Christians 
whose great antagonist is the Dragon, the Serpent God who fought Michal 
and his angels in heaven, the Apollyon of the Bottomless Pit, the Satan or 
Devil of modern times. But the invention of all these Fiends and Powers of 
Darkness defeats its own’end, for ipso facto it robs a God of his omnipotence. 

By way of illustrating the implications underlying orthodox belief in a 
personal Omnipotent God the following eventualities, some of them recorded 
under Environmental Struggle by R. S. Lull in Organic Evolution, may be 
mentioned. In the year 1910, 22,478 people died in India from snake bites, 
while 98,000 cattle were killed by these reptiles.and other beasts of the 
jungle. The eruption of Mont Pelée in May 1890 left.one survivor in the city 
of St Pierre out of a population of 28,000, The eruption of Krakatoa in 1833 
caused a tidal wave that drowned 36,000 people, and in Sicily in 1908 an 
earthquake killed 200,000 persons in Messina and Reggio. The total death- 
roll of the earthquake near Delhi some decades back greatly exceeded this 
number ; as.I write there is taking place in Turkey a terrible destruction of 
human lives and property from seismic disturbances. River floods in China 
entail an annual toll of thousands of native lives. In 1984 a typhoon swept 
Japan and left in its track 4,282 dead and 36,051 injured men, women and 
children, to say nothing of 27,194 wrecked houses. Against such Acts, of 
God carried out on so colossal a scale, the efforts of man to relieve suffering 
are puny in the extreme. , I should like to. quote one or two individual 
instances that have come within my own experience exemplifying the cruelty 
that must be ascribed to Deity if he is, as claimed by the great religions, all- 
wise and all-powerful. During the Spring of this year my nephew came across 
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a ewe on a wild hillside of Wales that was behaving in a very eccentric 
manner—running around in circles and bleating piteously. A few steps 
further on he came upon two lambs about four days old standing motionless 
with heads hanging down, eyes torn from their sockets, tongues and lips 
lacerated and dripping blood. Presently two ravens rose off the ground and, 
with a dismal kronk, kronk, made off for the hill-top. Nothing could be done 
except to put the little things out of their agony by shooting them, On this 
same hill, ten years ago, my wife and I disturbed four ravens feasting on a 
recumbent sheep ; the animal was alive, although the birds had devoured the 
greater part of its face, most of the tongue, and both eyes. By means of an 
iron rod from an old fence I managed to place the creature out of its pain. 

Such happenings as those related above should evoke disquiet in the 
minds of believers if they submit themselves to honest and dispassionate 
thought. Be it noted that it is not the rationalists who saddle Deity with 
the sin of perpetrating these atrocities so familiar to every student of nature, 
but the orthodox believers who seem unable or reluctant to purge themselves 
of a mental outlook more consonant with that of the old Medicine Men. 
Rationalists deplore the fact that biological evolution has taken the course 
it has. It started well, so to speak, the rocks of the earth’s crust crumbled 
and entered into combination with water and atmospheric gases, formed 
various solutions culminating in colloids, first inorganic, then organic, and 
finally those colloids characteristic of living matter or protoplasm. Thus 
arose minute living organisms of relatively extreme simplicity, capable, by 
fission, of multiplying. In the course of ages these prototrophic bacteria, or 
simple feeders, as they are called, gave rise to other organisms that had dis- 
covered an easier and more rapid method of building up their protoplasm 
than the former one of doing so from inorganic solutions. They fed on the 
dead bodies of their fellows and thus became the first metatrophic organisms 
or saprophytes ; they were still, however, like their predecessors, plants, 

Evolution’s next ‘‘ advance ”—alas! that it was ever made, for it con- 
stituted the origin of all the evil, pain and suffering the world has since 
experienced—consisted in some of these metatrophic organisms attacking 
their fellows while still alive and feeding on them. Thus arose the first 
animals. At a much later stage of evolution some of these primitive animals 
abandoned the more or less harmless habit of feeding on living plant- 
organisms and took to attacking and devouring their fellow-animals; in 
this way arose the first carnivorous animals, 

From a rationalist cosmogonical conception of what might have been in 
the world of Life, there is no reason whatever, since Evolution was capable 
of producing protoplasm from the dead materials of earth, air and water, 
and of directing it through devious channels, one of which culminated in 
man, why an omnipotent Being who was at the same time all-wise and all- 
benevolent, should not have fostered and furthered the harmless and pain- 
absent prototrophic mode of living. 


C, M. BEADNELL. 
PETERSFIELD. 





SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


I. Pwiosopxy. 


In the last issue of Philosophy Professor W. H. Barnes (University of Durham) has 
a very timely Essay on the question ‘“‘ Is Philosophy Possible ?’’ in the course of 
which he observes : ‘‘ The refusal to commit oneself, because there are facts inclining 
one to say Yes and facts inclining one to say No, is not always the rational attitude 
and may frequently be the irrational attitude. When a judge has to decide a case 
in the light of statutes which do not obviously cover the case there is, to be sure, an 
element of arbitrariness in his decision, but the process, taken as a whole, is essen- 
tially a rational one. There is a right and a wrong decision ; if there were not, the 
whole system of Appeal Courts would be absurd. Their raison d’étre lies in the 
assumption that a more careful examination of the facts . . . may afford reasons 
for reversing the original decision. ;, The: procedure is not dissimilar in theological 
controversy. The interpretation of the fundamental Christian doctrines is a 
rational process, granted the initial data. Fundamentally the same kind of 
reasoning is found in administration and in personal conduct, though the principles 
we use sit more loosely to us and the ‘ resemblances ’ that incline us are less deter- 
minate. All these people—the judge, the theologian, the administrator, and the 
man who faces his daily problems of conduct—draw conclusions, though faced with 
conflicting considerations. Philosophy resembles this kind of reasoning more than 
it resembles the reasoning of science.” In the same issue of Philosophy there is an 
equally timely Essay by Messrs. A. H. Basson and D. J. O’Connor on “‘ Philosophy 
and Language.” Their main conclusion is thus summarised : ‘t There is nothing to 
suggest that a ‘ better language ’ might solve philosophical problems. In the matter 
of grammatical and logical form, modern logicians do not appear to differ from 
Aristotle in any significant way. We conclude that linguistic inadequacies result 
from unsolved philosophical problems, not vice-versa.” The 
Philosophical Review (Cornell University Press) is performing a valuable service in 
calling attention to the importance of contemporary French thought. We refer 
especially to the surveys of French Philosophy by M. Andre Lalande in the issues 
January, 1946 and January, 1947,.and to a very competent and well-informed 
exposition of the work of Louis Lavelle (March, 1947). Lavelle, in full view of 
modern problems, has ‘developed the Activism of Maine de Biran. In 
the last number of Mind (April, 1947) Professor H. F. Hallett returns to his examina- 
tion of what is implied in Samuel Johnson’s ‘ refutation ’’ of Berkeley as related 
by Boswell (and usually misquoted and misunderstood). After talking of Bishop 
Berkeley’s “ingenious sophistry” to prove the non-existence of matter (said 
Boswell), ‘‘ I observed that though we are satisfied that his doctrine is not true, it 
is impossible to refute it ; but I shall never forget the alacrity with which Johnson 
answered, striking his foot with mighty force against a large stone till he rebounded 
from it, ‘ I refute it thus.’’”’ There was action and reaction between his body and 
the stone ; and (says Professor Hallett) “he argued that it is absurd to say that 
the stone is a collection of passive ‘ideas’ . . . when action and reaction take 
866 
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place between body and stone. ‘ Kicking’ and ‘ rebounding’ and ‘ resisting’ are 
actions of some sort ; and I suggest that Berkeley’s essential petitio is the assumption 
that all actions are mental. . . . And unless we suppose that when Johnson kicked 
the stone it was not the stone that kicked back but God himself in propria persona 
(and not, as Spinoza would say, God as expressed in the physical nature of the stone) 
we shall be forced to assign to the stone some measure of intrinsic activity, i.e. since 
reality is agency, of intrinsic reality. . . . It is a physical agent playing its part in a 
world of physical agents, and appearing to them as objects to a percipiant mind in 
the form of sense-contents. It is not those given sense-contents, those ‘ appear- 
ances,’ that act, but the authentic physical agents of which they are the confused 
and eccentric appearances under the screen, the dark glass, of finite percipience ” 
(loc. cit., pp. 188-9). And as regards Johnson’s body, ‘‘ this agency which was the 
essence of the ‘kicking’ is not . . . supervenient upon the objective contents 
perceived as Johnson’s body by himself or by another, but in its actual exertion 
belongs to no perceived contents but is the actualisation of an intrinsic potency 
other than percipience, desire, or volition ; for as perceiving will not move the body, 
so also (as the paralytic knows too well) both desiring and willing are ineffective in 
the absence of physical efficiency ’’ (p. 145). In the same number 
of Mind Mr T. Berlin (New College, Oxford) has a lengthy critical review of Lord 
Russell’s History of Western Philosophy (also reviewed by Principal Nicol Cross in 
the last issue of this Journal). Mr Berlin’s detailed critical comments of course 
cannot be summarised here ; but his general view of the book may be quoted : 
“It is a popular work, designed for the general reader, and since it is written in 
clear and elegant and vigorous prose, with that peculiar combination of moral 
conviction and inexhaustible intellectual fertility which in some measure charac- 
terises all, even the most ephemeral, of Russell’s writings, the general reader may be 
accounted fortunate. The book is not intended for the professional philosopher, 
and it may therefore seem irrelevant to complain that he would often find it loose 
in texture and unsystematic, full of omissions and tantalising evasions, a rich and 
chaotic amalgam of unfinished beginnings, dogmatic assertions unsupported by 
argument, and again of argument abandoned precisely where he might expect 
conclusions of an arresting and crucial kind to emerge ; all this interspersed with 
obiter dicta, often of memorable brilliance and insight, but usually left to fend for 
themselves in an ocean of historical or sociological description. . . . A background 
of historical facts is indeed provided, but the selection of such facts often seems 
arbitrary, nor are they woven into the narrative sufficiently closely to perform the 
explanatory function for which ostensibly they are introduced ” (loc, cit., p. 151). 
What the book certainly does is to provide a rich source of evidence for Russell’s 
attitudes towards the philosophical ideas of others. In Professor 
H. N. Wieman’s book The Source of Human Good (University of Chicago Press) we 
have an enthusiastic doctrine of idealistic Humanism which is not theistic in any 
reasonable meaning of the word. God is “ the creative process ” as such (White- 


| head’s “‘ creative advance of Nature ’’), revealed in experience as “‘ creative events ” 


and “‘ creative good ’’ ; Christ is the domination of human life by ‘‘ creative Good ”’ ; 
the crucifixion and resurrection were the freeing of the “ creative Good” from 
restriction to a particular place and time in history, but “ what rose from the dead 
was not the man Jesus—it was creative Power” (p. 44). We believe that (apart 
from the author’s evident enthusiasm for social progress and reform) the sugges- 
tiveness of the book lies in his examination of the meaning or meanings of the ideas 
of Creation and Creativity,—problems which contemporary theologians seem 
inclined to avoid. Dr A, P. Ushenko’s book Power and Events 
(Princeton’ University Press), which he describes as ‘‘ an Essay on Dynamics in 
Philosophy,” is really an able Essay on Epistemology ; he connects his conception 
of the various forms of “‘ Power” with philosophical Realism. The discussion 
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suffers to some extent from the extremely wide range of meaning which he gives to 
the term “ Power.” It seems evident that for this wide range of meanings he 
should have used a group of related terms. Other topics of interest 
are unavoidably reserved for future comment. 


: II. THEOLOGY. 

Professor Alison Peers has published, through Messrs Sheed and Ward, a trans- 
lation (with Introduction and Life) of the complete works of St. Theresa of Avilon 
(1515-1582).: Her life shows her to have been a woman of courage and practical 
good sense, full of natural shrewdness, and with an unusual power of organisation. 
Her utterances have the true ethical “ ring ” about them. Although she deprecated 
excesses of ascetic severity in others, she habitually scourged herself and wore a 
painful hair shirt. In this connection we may recall some observations of William 
James (Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 17-18) : “* In the natural sciences and 
industrial arts, it never occurs to anyone to refute opinions by showing up their 
author’s neurotic constitution. Opinions here are inevitably tested by observation, 
experiment, and Logic, no matter what may be their author’s neurological type. 
It should be no otherwise with religious beliefs. . . . Immediate luminousness, 
philosophical reasonableness, and moral helpfulness are the only available criteria. 
St Theresa may have had the nervous system of the placidest cow, and it would not 
save her theology if the trial of the theology by these other tests should show it to 
be contemptible. And conversely, if her theology can stand these other tests, it 
will make no difference how hysterical or nervously off her balance St Theresa may 
have been when she was with us here below.” Mr E. S. Mascall has 
followed up his previous volume entitled He who Is (an able exposition of strict 
Thomist metaphysics, with many critical references to modern thinkers) by a 
statement of Catholic orthodoxy from the Thomist point of view. In this book 
Christ, the Christian, and the Church, he takes account of contemporary theology ; 
but his standard of orthodoxy is the doctrine of the Chalcedonian Fathers and the 
“ neo-Thomists.” He curiously refers to Mr C. S. Lewis as though the latter were 
an authority on the interpretation of Christian theology. For ourselves, we can 
only reply Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis. Mr Mascall devotes part of his 
space to a highly critical account of “ Liberalism ”’ in theology. On this subject, 
Dr C. C. J. Webb, in a critical review of Mr Mascall’s book in the last issue of the 
Journal of Theological Studies, makes some interesting comments : “ I do not know 
that the fundamental principle of liberalism has ever been better formulated than 
in these words of the late G. K. Chesterton,—‘ the great central Liberal doctrine,’ he 
says (Robert Browning, p. 87) is ‘ belief in a certain destiny of the human spirit 
beyond and perhaps independent of our own sincerest convictions.’ But... 
according to Mr Mascall, theological Liberalism ‘ may be defined as the attempt to 
insert Christianity into an intellectual framework derived from some contemporary 
understanding of reality which is secular (that is, non-religious) in origin.’ So far 
is the word ‘ contemporary ’ from being in place in a definition of Liberalism, that 
there is no less incompatibility between the really liberal principle of keeping the 
mind open to ‘ a destiny of the human spirit beyond our sincerest convictions,’ than 
there is between that principle and an obstinately uncritical adherence to traditions 
of the past, even when well tested and deservedly venerable.” As long 
ago as 1897, Pope Leo XIII (a discreetly progressive person), in his Encyclical 
Divinum illud munus, spoke of the neglect of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit by too 
many Christians, and observed that “they often use his name [that of the Holy 
Spirit] in their exercises of piety, but their faith is surrounded with dense darkness.” 
This is probably an over-statement of the case. Beliind the apparent ‘“‘ neglect ”’ 
lurks one of the fundamental difficulties of traditional orthodox Trinitarianism,— 
the relation and distinction between God the eternal Son and God the Holy Spirit, 
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equally eternal and equally “ personal.” During the last generation, however, 
there has been a growing perception that a fresh presentation of the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit and its implications is urgently needed and would be of great value. In 
illustration, we may refer to the writings,of Professor Leonard Hodgson (Oxford) ; 
and most recently to his Wesley’College (Cambridge) Lecture Biblical Theology and 
the Sovereignty of God. The main argument here is that ‘‘ God works among men 
through these instruments, the Bible, the Church, and the testimonium Spiritus 
Sancti internum. No one of these is “ ultimate ” ; the living God works through 
them as his instruments.. What is said.about the “inner testimony of the Holy 
Spirit’ is significant. Professor Hodgson finds among the Quakers and the 
Unitarians an exclusive reliance on its primary authority,—among the former in 
the appeal to the Inner Light, and among the latter in the appeal to the individual 
Reason and Conscience. It is important to remember that the Unitarian appeal is 
not tothe Reason and Conscience of any particular man or group of men, but to 
what is universal in the Reason and Conscience of Man as such... And it seems to 
us that in the position taken in this Lecture Professor Hodgson recognises the 
efficacy of the Spirit of God beyond the confines even of ‘* the Bible and the Chureh,”’ 

As illustrative of the careful work which is being done especially 
in the literary and textual criticism of the canonical Gospels, we select two books 
recently published by the University of Oxford Press : the Rev. G. W. Kilpatrick, in 


. The Origins of the Gospel according to Saint Matthew, while supporting and amplifying 


the documentary hypothesis, argues that there are characteristics of the Gospel 
which that hypothesis does not explain. For these we must consider the author 
and the circumstances of its production. ‘‘ The author wrote with the purpose of 
composing a comprehensive and suitable gospel book for the liturgy and exposition 
of the Church; . . . an official undertaking, deliberately produced with the 
approval of the authorities in the community ; . . . written in closest contact with 
and in opposition to Pharisaism not earlier than a.D. 90 ”’ (loc. cit., p. 140). 

Dr M. Black, in An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts argues that in the 
Synoptic Gospels “‘ we have to do with a translation-tradition, sometimes iiteral, 
mostly, however, literary and interpretative, but generally bearing the stamp upon 
it, in one feature or another, of its Aramaic origin ’’ (p. 206)... The conclusion is 
based on an extensive and exact examination of Aramaic terms and grammatical 
and syntactic constructions. The same distribution of “*‘ Aramaisms,” mainly in the 
words of Jesus, occur in the Fourth Gospel as in the Synoptics. It must be remem- 
bered that Aramaic was not merely a Palestinian “‘ dialect”; as a matter of fact 
it was widely spread. A further conclusion of importance emerges. In connection 
with the sayings of Jesus, ‘‘in the majority of the longer connected parables . . . 
the ‘ translation ’ is not literal but literary ; in other words, it is doubtful if it can 
be justly described as translation at all in some cases, even where the evidence 
points to the existence and use of an Aramaic source ” (p. 209). All translation, 
as Dr Black truly observes, involves interpretation ; but in the transmission of 
the teaching of Jesus, ‘‘ the end-product in Greek is often less the mind of Jesus 
than the ideas and interpretation of the Greek Evangelists ”(p.210). A conspicuous 
example is found in Mark iv. 12 ” (pp. 153-157). 

S. H. MELLONE. 
BRADFORD. 











REVIEWS. 


Has The Church Failed ? Edited by Sir James Marchant.—Odhams Press,—1947,— 
Pp. xvi + 208.—6s. 6d. 


Tuts book is not designed to set the Thames on fire; but it provides stimulating 
answers to a burning question. Fourteen celebrities in fourteen ‘‘ Chapters ” 
contribute striking replies, each an essay in itself. The Bishop of London, Dr Wand, 
a Moderator of the Free Church Council, Dr Flew, and a Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland, Dr Campbell, write brief ‘‘ Introductions ’’: and Sir James Marchant 
reiterates the traditional orthodox view of the Church in a dignified “* Epilogue.” 
Quot homines tot sententie ! And yet the common ground is extensive, much greater 
than would have been possible for such a mixed team fifty years earlier. 

The Church is virtually Institutional Christianity, as Dr Wand states in the first 
Introduction ; and the degree of failure is calculated mostly in terms of ethical and 
spiritual “‘ values,” affording a wide range of conclusions. Only Mr Andrews, 
editor of The Yorkshire Post, after an attractive paper on ‘“ The Influence of the 
Churches on the Ordinary Man and Woman,” resorts to Facts and Figures to 
measure the failure of the Churches in Britain; and, although that is an effect 
rather than a cause, it is only natural to take his estimate as the starting point of a 
review. 

Truly his facts are grave enough. For example, while in 1944 the number of 
confirmed members of the Church was over 7,000,000, in 1940 the Easter communicants 
numbered only 1,997,820 ; and of these there was a wastage ‘“* from year to year ” 
of 1-2 per cent. by death and 8-8 per cent. by lapse ! When considered in the light 
of the financial position, the facts and figures of which this is a specimen, certainly 
entitle the Chairman of the Commission on Evangelism to declare : ‘There is a gulf 
between the Church and the people which it is impossible to exaggerate.” 

It is to the reasons and the remedies for this prima facie failure that the searching 
essays in this volume are dedicated. 

The tone of the majority view can be gauged by Dr Wand’s tempered optimism : 
‘* We do not know whether we shall improve on our effectiveness. . . . In fact we 
do not know whether God Himself means to ‘ succeed ’ until that last and final hour. 
So great is His love for men . . . that He may be content under the terms of His 
own self-limitation to be like the British Army, which loses every battle except the 
last.” 

‘The second and third Introductions similarly exalt *‘ the one Body which dieth 
no more,” *“‘ the one visible Church,” * the Kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, out 
of which there is no ordinary possibility of salvation.” Nevertheless ‘‘ The Church 
is aware of its failure, admits that its failure is blameworthy, and knows that its 
failure is not irremediable.” 

At this point we reach the body of the book, every chapter of it crowded with a 
separate message. Dr Carpenter leads off with a study inspired with the thought 
that “ disappointing ” not “ failure” applies to the Church of God, which is the 
Body of Christ. ‘ For this is the real miracle, that the Church exists.” 

Dr Headlam continues in a scholarly vein, under eight headings, setting forth 
with calm conviction the Duty of the Christian Church ; which again in Chapter III 
Dr Cockburn claims to be primarily the achievement of unity. Owing to our 
divisions ‘‘ We have been, and are, fighting a battle of life and death and have been 
losing it for some generations.” 

370 
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In Chapter IV Dr Farmer lays stress on the modern vice of “* impersonalisation.” 
‘The Church has grievously failed on this point ” he writes. ‘‘ How fumbling and 
hesitant, for example, has been its reaction—where it has not been wholly silent— 
to the wickedness of obliteration bombing (with its climax in the atomic bomb).” 
Other passages are no less barbed and deserve to be deeply pondered. 

In Chapter V Mr Middleton Murry enters a strong plea for the secularisation of 
Christianity. ‘The Church is really obsolete, now that belief in the resurrection of 
the body and the power of the keys has faded. Ifa renaissance were possible in the 
present epoch of “‘ frenzied nationalism ” the Church would be pacifist and perse- 
cuted. In face of the Communist challenge “‘ its opportunism has been pathetic.” 
A skilfully woven and graceful essay. 

Thus we come to Chapter VI, by the editor of The Tablet, who also deals with 
Marxism and the general secularism which “ set out to build the brotherhood of 
nations while pointedly leaving the Universal Church to one side.” A moderate 
and suggestive outline of the ‘ New Tasks before Institutional Religion ’ forming an 
apt prelude to Chapter VII, by Dean Inge. 

This chapter entitled ‘‘ Institutionalism on Trial,” is an arresting essay, as was 
to be expected. Admirable always for candour, for penetration and an enormous 
range of telling quotations the Nestor of the Anglican Church now speaks his mind 
with greater authority than ever. Who else would calmly write of the Roman 
Church that it is ‘defaced by a fanatical sectarianism”? That “ institutional 
religion means political religion and political religion means theocracy.” That 
“ the evils of theocracy far outweigh its merits.”” That “ its methods are cruel and 
tortuous.” That ‘Church history is the saddest indictment of Christianity.” 
That to those who mean by Christianity a moral force “‘ it seems a very shocking 
thing that though the Gospel of Christ . . . has been in the world for nearly two 
thousand years, we now see the Christian world apparently bent on co-operative 
suicide. . . . Envy, hatred and uncharitableness reign everywhere. Does not this 
mean that our religion has failed, has failed absolutely ? ” 

Theologically he is equally trenchant. ‘‘ We now see that miracles can prove 
nothing for religion. The Victorian notion that there is one purpose in creation is 
hard to believe. What unity can there be between the destiny of our species and 
that of the inhabitants of another planet a million light years away and a million 
years before or after usin time ?” The idea that the universe as a whole is progress- 
ing is, as Bradley says, “‘ nonsensé, unmeaning and blasphemous.” In closing he 
rises above ‘‘ our unhappy divisions ” on the winged words of William Penn : ‘‘ The 
humble, meek, merciful, just, pious and devout souls are everywhere of one religion.” 
Dean Inge has_assuredly left his mark on the volume. 

Chapter VIII has been touched on already. It belongs to the higher levels of 
journalism, but is not markedly realistic, except perhaps when it applauds the 
“Christian sense of humanity when the atom bombs were used.” 

In Chapter [X Sir Cyril Norwood has embodied some home truths. ‘* The 
Churches are not gripping the young.” Yet it is “‘ not Christianity that is dying 
but the visible Churches.” ‘“‘ The Creeds are a stumbling-block.” ‘* No serious 
teacher believes any longer in a resurrection of the flesh.” ‘* As to the sentence 
‘Born of the Virgin Mary,’ for many the story mars the Incarnation.” ‘‘ The old 
simple crude view of miracles is a great obstacle.” ‘* When the nations of the world 
shall have formed unity by federation, the Christian Churches may move towards 
& federation in which they have ceased to excommunicate each other . . . but the 
time is not yet.” 

“ In this opinion Dr Matthews agrees in Chapter X. ‘* There are optimistic souls 
who believe that the ‘ United Nations ’ represent an attempt ” to surpass the League 
of Nations. ‘“‘This is an illusion. The differences are fundamental. . . . The 
League was the production of idealists who were in the Christian tradition, and was 
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the child of hope ; the United Nations’ Organisation is the production of ‘ realists ’ 
and the child of fear.” 

Not unlike this reasoning is Professor Wood’s epitome in Chapter XI: ‘‘ That 
the Church has failed is beyond question, yet it is fair to recognise that the whole 
burden of responsibility does not rest upon the Church.”” Thanks largely to applied 
science: ‘‘ Things are. in the saddle and ride mankind,” Intellectual sloth, the 
wholesale condemnation of the Higher Criticism, the gospel of the economists, the lack 
of a lead from the United Churches in social and international problems, the neglect 
of pacifism are pithily stigmatised, leading to the sweeping verdict—‘“‘ the 
horrors of the cruellest, costliest war in history have proved once for all the incom- 
patibility of war with the continuance of any kind of civilisation, showing conclu- 
sively that unless peace and righteousness meet and kiss one another peace is 
unattainable.” 

In Chapter XIII the Rev. Leslie Weatherhead admits the failure of the Church 
‘* to win the people of this country in any significant measure to Christ. Civilisation 
has over-reached itself and gone mad. . . . Because we are all mad we don’t 
recognise the disease in one another!” ‘“‘ The gifts of God through science have 
been denied him through his own greed. . . . No wonder the scientists are frigh- 
tened!” ‘‘ We need a deeper ethic now, but the United Nations are not even 
looking for that ethic. They have no moral basis except the necessity of finding 
one.”’ ‘ I shudder to think what Mr Bevin would say if told that love was the only 
possible basis by which the nations could live as a family. . . . The methods of 
argumentation by which a nation says to another, ‘ You let me have this and I'll 
let you have that and together we can stand up to any protests . . . can only bring 
us to the abyss.” 

From this wider survey the Rev. Eric Loveday in Chapter XIII turns to the 
present. system of wretched pay, pensions and housing for the Clergy, of inferior 
professional services, of sectarianism. The whole thing, he declares, is ‘‘ sick from 
top to bottom.” ‘As to the Church we must regain a lost respect for it, lost in 
bitter experience.”’ 

In the last Chapter XIV a vigorous homily on ‘“‘ The Uncertain Sound ” by 
Professor D. M. Baillie condemns teaching that is woolly, that lacks authority, that 
is couched in antiquated language, that lacks a sense of social and political respon- 
sibility : and holds that all preaching must pass through the lips of Churchmen who 
really believe. The pews would be better filled if the pulpits were better filled. 

To compress the gist of so much experience and insight into a short notice is far 
from easy. The reader will find an abundance of shrewd criticism and plain 
speaking. What could be more pungent than this from Professor Farmer ? 
‘** Nobody can read with a fresh mind the New Testament . . . without a most 
mournful sense that the life of the Church is (even when due allowance is made for 
noble exceptions) both worldly and commonplace. The New Testament is full of 
ethical bomb shells ; yet it is hardly too much to say that, judging from the con- 
temporary life of the Church, the fuses have been very skilfully removed.” 

With this we come to the crux of the problem handled by the eighteen. On the 
whole they exalt essential and disparage institutional Christianity. The latter is 
under a cloud, and the eighteen adduce reasons for this, some slight, many weighty. 
What is more, they point to what one suspects is a radical defect not merely in 
institutional Christianity but in institutional religion as such. 

Is it not historically proved that, when and because a Church formulates its 
beliefs it tends to impose them, forgetting that every human being must seek God 
sua sponte as a soul seeking the ultimate, forgetting, too, that all religion is a search 
for the Infinite by an infinite spirit in a finite setting ? Does not such an association 
degenerate too readily into dogmatism of the slumbering or of the overbearing type ? 

On the side of feeling again, where criticism of the Church is so mordant, may 
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it be that the more an ecclesia is organised, the more corporate it becomes, the less 
is it renowned for the milk of human kindness ? If corporations have no conscience, 
is not a religious corporation liable to lose the warm fellow-feeling of the natural 
man and develop the “ watery philia ”’ of the ancient sage? Intellectually, it is 
regrettable to breed intolerance, however disguised ; but still more deplorable is it 
when a Church is judged to be lacking in ‘‘ agape,’ and is open to the charge of 
having little or no heart. 

A book so balanced, so able and timely as this is sure . of &@ warm reception, and 
should be a valued guide to a multitude of perplexed readers. 


T. CALLANDER. 
GUERNSEY, 





The Rise of Christianity. By Ernest William Barnes, D.Sc. (Camb.), Bishop of 
Birmingham.—London : Longmans.—1947.—xx + 3856 pp.—l5s. 


Miracles, A Preliminary Study. By C. S. Lewis——London: Geoffrey Bles.—1947. 
—220 pp.—10s. 6d. 


INVESTIGATING the anthrolopogy of the natives of these islands Major Tom 
Harrisson, the distinguished explorer who gained his spurs in Borneo and is working 
there again at the moment, launched, in October, 1946, an inquiry into the pre- 
vailing belief in ‘‘ the Supernatural ’”’ } under the headings Spiritualism, Astrology, 
Telepathy, Fortune-telling and Prediction, ‘‘ Intuition,” Second Sight, Ghosts. 
It turned out that “the professed believers in pure rationalism are smaller in 
number than the professed believers in astrology.” According to what Carlyle 
said about the twenty-eight millions then inhabiting this country and in view of the 
well-known decline in the average intelligence since his time, due to the “‘ differential 
birthrate,” it is not astonishing that ‘‘ only slightly more than one per cent. of all 
who answered this question rejected out of hand.all manifestation of the super- 
natural ’’ and that ‘‘ belief in the supernatural seems to be on the increase despite 


.a decline in the number of people who profess to believe in God.’ Less than 10 per 


cent. based their opinion on alleged personal experience, considerably more -cited 
hearsay evidence; but the commonest reasons given are references to recent 
published books on the subject, such as Price’s account of haunted houses and 
Poltergeists. 

If students of the sorely needed “ anthropology of ourselves,” ‘‘ which is still 
only a dream,” * were now to start investigating the beliefs of (a) the nominal, 
(b) the communicating members of, the Church of England, and (c) the adherents 
of the various nonconformist communities, they would probably find among all of 
them acceptance or rejection of the miracles alleged by Christian tradition strongly 
influenced by the two important books of Dr E. W. Barnes and Dr C, S. Lewis here 
Tteviewed. 

Dr Barnes, F.R.S.—the. modern counterpart to Gerbert who became Pope 
Silvester II after having studied mathematics, astronomy and physics at Saracene 
Toledo— trained as a pure mathematician and engaged for a number of years in 
mathematical research while teaching at Cambridge,” is called by Canon Raven, 


steviewing his book in the Spectator * ‘‘a great mathematician,” The Bishop of 


Birmingham says (p. 65): ‘‘ We cannot ignore the fact that man is naturally 
superstitious. - Even in a modern scientifically educated population ”—if there is 


i 2 Mass Observation Bulletin, N. Ser:, No. 5, January, 1947 (21 Bloomsbury Road, 
.C.1). 

* Mass Observation, First Year’s Work, 1937-88 (Lindsay Drummon), p. 100. A few 
copies of this book are ’ still available for a ‘shilling at the address given in note 1. 

* March 28, 1947, p. 840, col. (b). 
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such a thing in any country, even in the U.S.S.R. who claim to aim at this result— 
“beliefs and practices, alike primitive and irrational, persist. Credulity in the 
ancient world was amazing.” (A recent hoax perpetrated by an American broad- 
casting team at Tokyo ! shows that it is still so, among Americans even more than 
among the Japanese.) He then proceeds to state: ‘‘ Only in quite modern times 
has belief in the large-scale (finite as contrasted with infinitesimal) uniformities of J 
nature become an authoritative dogma”. . . (p. 66). ‘“*Science has been built 
upon ‘the uniform repetition of likenesses.’ Observed sequences are formulated 
as invariable laws of nature... .” ‘‘ Modern man, with his thought shaped by 
scientific investigation, is certain that miracles, in the sense of finite-scale activities 
contrary to the normal ordering of nature, do not happen ” (p. 67). ‘“‘Itis ... 
useless to try to put the miracles attributed to Jesus into a special category .. .” 
‘** Of recent years we have witnessed a willingness to surrender all other New Test2- 
ment miracles on condition that the virgin birth and the physical resurrection of 
Jesus are retained. But no sound defence for such a position is possible. The 
tendency is the outcome of deep-seated desire : it cannot be supported by critical 
inquiry.” In his Foreword (p. vii) Dr Barnes says-that he ‘ accepts alike the 
methods of analytical scholarship and the postulates of the large-scale, or finite 
scale, uniformity of nature which is fundamental in modern science. (We are 
ignorant as to whether such uniformities exist in the realm of infinitesimals.) ”’ 

From the point of view of the rationalist who rejects alleged ‘‘ miracles ”’ as 
radically as the Bishop of Birmingham who professes to ‘* worship Jesus the Christ as 
divine,’ both the attempt to deal with the theologians trying to abuse Heisenberg’s 
‘indeterminacy principle ’” for a new variety of specious pleading in favour of 
“free will”? and the assertion of a “ postulate of the large-scale, or finite scale, 
uniformity of nature” alleged to be “‘ fundamental in modern science ” and an 
* authoritative dogma ” (!) are most unfortunate. 

A“ great mathematician ” should not have spoken of a “ realm of infinitesimals ” 


after Weierstrass (d. 1897) has “ by strictly banishing the use of infinitesimals from 
mathematics . . . at last shown that we live in an unchanging world ” ? such as 
Parmenides and the Eleatic school first envisaged as logically necessary. By 


” 


dividing a finite interval ad infinitum we never arrive at “ infinitesimals,” 7.¢. 
‘infinitely small’? parts. Even the ultimate constituents of the atom—the 
electrons, neutrons, protons, etc.—have a finite, however small size. There is, 
therefore, no such thing as a ‘‘ realm of infinitesimals.”” Both Dr Barnes and 
Dr Lewis—who treats the problem, even as Dr Barnes, without mentioning Heisen- 
berg—will find all they need to know about it in the forthcoming English edition 
of Dr Karl R. Popper’s Logik der Forschung * (Logic of Scientific Research). It is, 
anyhow, quite irrelevant to the pseudo-problems of free-will and of the possibility 
of ** miracles.” 

Nor is there a “ postulate” or “ authoritative dogma” of “large scale” or 
** finite scale uniformity of nature” at the basis either of the practice or of the 
epistemology of modern science. As Hume has shown and as Dr Lewis repeats 
(op. cit. p. 128 f.), it does not follow from any number of observations of a sequence 
A—>B—-say, e.g. red —> black at the roulette-table—that B will follow A once more, 
let alone that B will always follow A. Post hoc can never prove propter hoc. If 
the general validity of the proposition “* B follows A ” or “ if A then B” can never 
be inferred by a Baconian process of “‘ induction ” from experience, it is all the 


1 The Times, May 81, 1947, p. 8, despatch of Tokyo Correspondent about “ squads of 
military police armed with machine-guns fanning. out to meet an enormous sea-monster 
announced to be smashing its way towards Tokyo.’’ 

2 Bertrand Russel, Mysticism and Logic, lomemane, 1918, p. 86 f. 

® Vienna, 1985, pp. 154-157, 160-170, 242 f, s concerned with the analysis 
of Heisenberg’s “ Indeterminacy principle ’’ will ag lished separately from the main 
body of this most important book. 
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more impossible to generalise all the observed, allegedly universally valid ‘‘ causal ’’ 
or functional relations into a. general principle of ‘‘ uniformity of nature” or 
“ regularity of Nature’s course.” All the efforts to build up a “‘ logic of inductive 
inference ’’ have—as Dr Popper has shown conclusively—failed completely. 

It is not true that the modern scientist proceeds by induction from experience, 
What he does is to state—on the basis of a ‘‘ hunch ”’ or surmise, 7.e. by the method 
of trial and error—a theory or general proposition of the type ‘‘ if A, than B ” or 
“ B follows A.” There is no logical possibility of verifying either such a proposition 
or its deductive consequences by ‘‘ experience ” or by ever so many “‘ observations.”’ 
There is, however,—and that is all the scientist needs and constantly searches for— 
a constant possibility of falsifying and disproving any general statement by a single 
contradicting or indirectly incompatible observation.!. A statement that can in no 
way be “‘ falsified ’’ and brought into conflict with observable facts, is metaphysical 
and scientifically meaningless. It does not matter to the scientist whether or not 
we believe it. A statement that has, so far, never been falsified, we take 
(provisionally) as true. 

Dr. Popper’s simple and felicitous solution of what Kant called ‘* Hume’s 
problem” or “‘ the problem of induction ’—-which is, pace Francis Bacon, not a 
method of scientific research at all *—completely cuts the ground from under the feet 
of Dr Lewis, who once more * argues that thought, in order to be valid, must not be 
“fully explicable as the result of irrational causes ’? and cannot therefore be a 
“natural,” but must be a “supra-natural” phenomenon, a manifestation of 
supernatural Reason, opposed to or independent from “irrational Nature.” How 
ever a thinker comes by the “ hunch ” or ‘‘ intuition ’” which moves him to propound 
a theory, the proposition in question will be either false or true or meaningless. An 
“ image ”’ of a sunlit house on the other side of the street accidentally projected upon 
the whitewashed wall of a room darkened by wooden shutters through a small hole 
in the wood, will be “‘ congruent ” with the object outside the room under certain 
conditions, distorted and “‘ incongrous”” or “ untrue” under others. It is part of 
Dr Lewis’ argument that false theories can be and often are the result of “ irrational ”’ 
natural ‘* causes,” associations of ideas, ‘‘ impulses,” ‘‘ desires,” etc. Their falsity 
is found out, if they are seen to contradict either themselves or other propositions 
describing or “‘ imaging ” the result of subsequent or antecedent, hitherto neglected 
observations. We can readily concede to Dr Lewis that only a “ supra-natural ” 
power of reason would enable us to “ validate ”’.or ‘‘ verify’ any theory.* But all 
we do constantly is to try and falsify old theories. If and so long as we cannot 
falsify them, we accept them “‘ as true.’ This is, of course, what is meant by the 
pragmatist ‘‘ Naturalists ” derided by Dr Lewis on p. 30 who say that “ there is no 
ground for asserting that our thoughts are valid ” but ‘‘ we don’t, mind as long as 
they work ’—in other words as long as they are not falsified by ulterior experience. 

This ‘‘ surrender of the claim to truth ” does not mean, as Dr Lewis says (p. 31), 
that a man who says “* Rice is unwholesome ” does also say ‘‘ but I am not asserting 
that this is true.” Ifa man says “ rice is unwholesome ” and you want to disprove 
this assertion, you make feeding experiments on rats or guinea-pigs which will prove 


1 The legal eo le that ‘‘ the exception confirms the rule,”’ i.e. that unless there were 
a valid rule or law, the legislator would not have stated an exception to it, is irrelevant in 
this context. A general principle must cover all cases without exception. If it does not, 
it must be modified until it does. 

2 This was first seen i the great chemist Justus von Liebig, Induction and Deduction, 
in 1895, Cp. Duhem, But et Structure des Theories de la Physique, 1908 ; Victor Krafft, 
Die Grundformen der oicenegiichon Methoden, 1925; Carnap, Erkenntnis, II, 19382, 
Pp. 440; Popper, op cit., 

2 Ch. II, pp. 28 ff: The ie Self-Contrailiction of the Naturalist. 

« In one o famous Fables Lessing confesses that the search for truth is our human 

task, the possession of final truth the prerogative of divine omniscience. 
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to him that Pellagra or Beriberi are only caused by polished rice, i.e. by a vitamin 
deficiency in the processed grain. This forces him to modify a rash statement 
derived from insufficient observation of a disease afflicting rice-eating populations. 
In other words, the alleged “* Self-contradiction of the Naturalist ’ and the conse- 
quent “ supernatural” character of our reason and thought, the invasion of our 
“natural selves ”» by an undeniably supra-natural element are mere figments of the 
exuberant fancy of an apologete who has, according to an anonymous reviewer in 
The Times Literary Supplement, ‘‘a quite unique power of making theology an 
exciting and fascinating quest ” and an equally unique gift of making old and new 
philosophical fallacies appear plausible to unwary readers. 

The “ surrender of the claim to truth ” arrived at by induction from experience 
and the denial of the validity of any “ authoritative dogma of the large-scale 
uniformity of nature,” such as Dr Barnes professes to accept, does not mean that ff 
the body of doctrine which constitutes our modern physics is still a system of 
propositions merely accepted “ as true ” because they have as yet not been falsified. 
Neither Dr Barnes nor Dr Lewis has any valid excuse for ignoring the work of 
Professor E. A. Milne, formerly of Cambridge, now teaching at Oxford, who has 
succeeded in the twelve years since he first published his revolutionary book on 
Relativity in 1935, in deriving very nearly the whole of modern physics by a process 
of logical, mathematical deduction from no more than the “ before and after 
relation * found in the immediate experience of the individual observer at the very 
start of all observation and from the. necessity to express the results of observation 
in intersubjective terms valid for any observer anywhere in the universe.’ This 
means that “ the reciprocal interlocking within a system which makes,” according 
to Dr Lewis (p. 20), ‘‘ what we call a Nature *—takes place in a single coherent 
system of thought and language and has the full certitude of a deductive mathe- 
matical system as indubitably true—for all the purposes of Dr Barnes and Dr Lewis 
—as the multiplication table. Whatever can be correctly observed and honestly 
recorded for communication to other observers and whatever has been correctly 
observed and honestly recorded in the past must be compatible with the principles 
of physics as far as they can be duduced a priori from the solid foundations of “ Kine- 
matic Cosmology.” Because, as Mr J. W. Dunne has conclusively proved, ‘ the 
observer ”’ is a “ serial” concept presupposing an “‘ observer behind the observer ” 
in the “ time behind time,” this infinitely regressive and elusive ‘* observer behind 
the observer ” can be, in all the sincerity demanded by the rationalist “ religion for 
the age of reason ’’—identified with the unknown and unknowable agndstds theds 
about whom Dr Barnes, not to speak of Dr Lewis, know so much more than their 
present reviewer. 

What cannot be correctly observed or correlated to observed facts for the 
purpose of testing and eventual refutation—such as Dr Lewis’ eloquent statements 
about the nature of the good and bad angels (pp. 204 and passim)—is a matter of 
belief which in this free and tolerant country can be held or rejected ad lib. by 
anyone. 

Dr Lewis admits (p. 18) that he is ‘‘ not a trained historian.” One can see that 
at the first glance, for at the very beginning of his book * he says that the “‘ ordinary 
rules of historic inquiry ’—in legal procedure known as “ the rules of evidence ”— 
** cannot be worked until we have decided whether miracles are possible, and if so, 
how probable they are.” A student of history is taught in the course of his training— 
just as a jury is instructed by the judge—to distrust and disregard conflicting and 
divergent testimonies even if the assertions are intrinsically perfectly probable. 


1 Readers will find a clear, and arrestingly interesting exposition of Professor. Milne’s 
work in Dr. Martin Johnson’s two books Time, Kaowledge and the Nebulae (Faber, 1945, 
8rd ed., 1946) and Science and the Meanings of Truth (Faber, 1946). .128..6d, each. 

2 P. 11 and again p. 121. 
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MIRACLES AND THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY 877 


When the testimonies concerning the physical resurrection of Jesus compare as 
the tabulation in the respective article by the late Paul Schmiedel in Cheyne’s 
Encyclopedia Biblica shows them to do, the verdict ‘‘ not proven ” is wholly inde- 
pendent of the question whether or not the alleged facts are in themselves probable. 
If a woman is accused of shoplifting, it is more probable that she is guilty, if she isa 
poor and indigent creature than if she is a rich and titled lady with no apparent 
motive for such an action. But no judge would weigh the scales against the former 
or for the latter when the questio facti is simply whether or not the evidence is 
sufficient to prove the guilt of the-accused. 

Tf this is so and if the rules of evidence or ‘‘ ordinary rules of historic enquiry ” 
can and must be applied quite independently from the question of the intrinsic 
probability of ‘‘ miracles,” the whole programme of Dr Lewis’ “‘ preliminary study ” 
in philosophy, alleged to be necessary before a qualified historican can attempt to 
judge the historic evidence for the historicity or legendary character of the New 
Testament miracles, will be seen to be wholly misconceived. On the contrary, 
Dr Barnes’ purely historical approach ‘‘ accepting the methods of analytical scholar- 
ship and critical investigation of our sources will be seen to be fully justified, in spite 
of his unfortunate but easily rectifiable introduction of a non-existing ‘‘ postulate ”’ 
or ““authoritative dogma” of scientific epistemology among his two philosophic 
premises. The Bishop of Birmingham must indeed be warmly thanked in the words 
of Canon Raven for breaking the ‘‘ conspiracy of silence which closes the pulpits 
to any discussion of Biblical criticism. Such obscurantism is nowadays reinforced 
by the new orthodoxy which, describing itself as ‘‘ post-critical ’’ professes to 
accept, but in plain fact evades the findings of scholarship. No attacks by the open 
adversaries of Christianity are more damaging than this debasing of the standards 
of truth by its accredited champions.” 

If Dr Lewis—with Miss Dorothy Sayers the best-known lay protagonist of this 
“post critical” theology—writes (p. 160 f.) “‘. . . we seldom find the Christian 
miracles denied except by those who have abandoned some part of the Christian 
doctrine. The mind which asks for a non-miraculous Christianity is a mind in 
process of relapsing from Christianity . . .”” modernist Christians will surely retort 
that the problem is primarily not whether miracles can happen and what they may 
mean for God and man, but quite simply whether they did happen according to the 
available historical evidence. 

Take for example Dr Lewis’ Chapter XIV on “ The Grand Miracle ” or “‘ central 
miracle ”’ as he calls the Incarnation, or rather the assertion of Christian Trinitarians 
that “‘ God became Man.” Is it of no importance that the whole of the Synoptic 
gospels show not the slightest trace of this doctrine, that the Synoptic Jesus not only 
never claims to be either God or an “ incarnation of the Holy Spirit,” but in the 
words of Chapter XVIII, 19 “* Why callest thou me good, none is good, save one— 
God,” expressly acknowledges the unbridgeable gap between himself, vere homo, 
and between the Lord vere deus? Is it of no concern to Christians that the Trini- 
tarian dogma is based on the Prologue to and the long ‘“‘speeches”’ (rhéseis)” 
attributed to Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, after the whole style of this ‘‘Iam ... 
self-predication has been shown by Professor Eddiard Norden / to be as foreign to the 
mentality of Jesus as it is characteristic of the proclamations of a whole class of 
Oriental miracle-workers (goétes) ? Surely the first thing to know is whether or not 
the evidence of our sources proves that the wholly un-Jewish claims to divine 
eminence of the Johannine Christ are claims of Jesus the Nasérean. 


ROBERT EISLER. 
LonpDon. 


1 Agnésios Theds, Berlin (Jeubner), 1923, po. 117-223 and pp. 280-308 on Maitth. xi, 
25-30, Lk. x, 21-22. 
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Christian Education. By the Rev. Spencer Leeson, M.A.—Longmans, Green & Co. 
15s. 


Tus book contains the eight Bampton lectures delivered before the University of 
Oxford in the year 1944: the lectures have been altered and expanded in order 
to bring their subject-matter up to date. It was in 1944 that an Act of Parliament 
made religious worship and religious instruction compulsory in every county and 
voluntary school. The significance of this first incursion of the State into details 
of curriculum should not be overlooked : it may well be the precursor of a demand 
for the compulsory inclusion of other subjects (such demands were heard when the 
Education Bill was being debated in the House of Lords): this is a danger which 
Canon Leeson, who offers a cautious welcome to the enactment, foresees, and it 
must be constantly in the minds of all who place a high value on our traditional 
freedom in education. It is necessary also that we should ask ourselves the reason 
for this revolutionary step. Such measures are dependent upon what Canon Leeson 
calls the ‘‘ climate of opinion,” and he has a scholarly and penetrating chapter 
showing how the climate of opinion has affected the development of Christian 
education in this country during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. “‘ The 
mind of a nation is reflected in its schools’: ‘‘ the Ministry will act when the public 
show that they wish them to act”: religion is now taught in all schools : and the 
Ministry (the Board, as it then was) acted in the White Paper on Educational 
Reconstruction of 1948, when they interpreted the public mood in these words: 
‘* There has been a very general wish, not confined to representatives of the Churches, 
that religious education should be given a more definite place in the life and work of 
the schools, springing from the desire to revive the spiritual and personal values in 
our society and in our national tradition.”’ It is the final words here which are 
significant, and they can be paralleled by the utterances and writings of many 
public men on this issue : Professor Jeffreys comments upon them in these terms : 
‘* Especially noticeable in this passage are the avoidance of the words ‘ Christian ’ 
and ‘ Christianity ’ and the pragmatist nature of the argument ; religion is proposed 
as a means of rehabilitating the public life, not because God claims us.”? Is the 
climate of opinion, then, really political, the climate in which the facile identification 
of religion with Christianity and of Christianity with democracy is so frequently made? 

These misty generalisations and this humanistic approach are quite inadequate 
for Canon Leeson, as indeed they must be for any convinced Christian who has the 
cause of Christian education truly at heart. Canon Leeson demands the full teaching 
of the orthodox Christian faith as the necessary foundation for the teaching of 
Christian ethics: ‘if Christian ethics are separated from the Christian faith, and 
the latter abandoned, the former will not long endure ” : it is, of course, true that 
the Sixth Form boy who said, ‘ After all, it doesn’t much matter what you believe, 
so long as you lead a decent Christian life,’ was guilty of a nonsensical fallacy. 
‘The faith itself can never alter,” and we must teach it ‘‘ keeping our feet firmly 
on the rock of revelation and reason.’ It is described elsewhere, in a dangerously 
question-begging phrase, as ‘the theology and ethics of the Bible” (a teacher 
might be forgiven a certain perplexity if he were asked to teach these). It is set 
forth in a courageous and valuable appendix. Canon Leeson is not afraid of dogma : 
dogma, he points out, there must be : is it to be negative or positive ? There may 
be a hundred negative dogmas, but there is only one positive dogma, the dogmatic 
truth about God which our Lord came into the world to declare, the basis of the 
Christian standard of life and the source of its inspiration : with this are linked, 
of course, the specific dogmas of the divinity of Christ, the Incarnation and the 
Resurrection, redemption and atonement, the operation of the Holy Spirit, and the 
divine origin of the Church. To teach these fundamental truths is the business of 


1 Education, Christian or Pagan, M. V. C. Jeffreys (University of London Press). 
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Christian education, and their teaching will transform and illuminate the whole 
process of education. Based as they are on the Christian view of every child as a 
child of God and of all as of equal value in His sight, they lay upon us as Christians 
the obligation of making adequate educational provision for all sorts and conditions 
of children from the days of the nursery onwards (it is a pity that the writer should 
limit Nursery Schools to those children ‘‘ who might otherwise be neglected ”°—are 
they not rather a proper form of education for all children of all classes ?): they 
demand that there should be no obstacles, financial or other, to the right child 
gaining admission to the right school at the right age, and that within each school 
“the curriculum and all the activities should be grouped about the character and 
capacities for good or evil of the individual child” : they lay a special responsibility 
on the public schools, with their traditions of freedom and of a religious foundation : 
they ask of the universities, ancient and modern, that they “‘ should provide oppor- 
tunities for all their students, and not only those of the theological faculty, to learn 
what the Christian faith and way of life is, as part of a liberal education, expounded 
with authority ” (the last two words may be significant) ‘‘ by those who know ”’ : 
they point to an expansion in the number-of Church Training Colleges (Canon 
Leeson, however, rejects as an “‘ unbalanced view ” the suggestion that the Church 
should concentrate on these Colleges the bulk of her financial resources available for 
education, even, if necessary, at the expense of Church schools—a suggestion which 
has much to commend it) and to a humanising of their studies in a Christian atmo- 
sphere : they involve the training of all children for membership in the worshipping 
community of the Church, and provide one of the strongest arguments for denomina- 
tionalism in religious education—an argument which is reinforced by the writer on 
other pages ; “‘ I believe myself that the case for the building, as well as the main- 


| tenance of denominational school#at the public expense, where there is a sufficient 


demand for them, is impregnable, and I hope it may ultimately prevail” ; in such 
schools it will be possible ** to-clothe the children with Christ,” to make plain to 
them their need for redemption, and to offer them ‘“‘ that faith in Christ as the 
redeeming Son of God, Who is Himself God and was in the beginning with God,” 
without which there can be no permanently purifying or energising power ; “ this 
is what Christianity says, and we are seeking to make our education Christian ” ; 
if education must be child-centred, in a much deeper sense it must be God-centred, 
and we must not suffer the Christian truth as we know it to be overlaid with other 
interpretations of life incompatible with it. This same truth will provide the 
educator with that final objective for which he has been searching since the days of 
Plato: Canon Leeson shows himself a scholarly Platonist and sets himself to 
christianise the teaching of Plato on education : in this process it is a pity he does 
not use Plato’s conception of education as an attempt at conversion—“ not to put 
the power of sight into the soul’s eye, which already has it, but to ensure that, 
instead of looking in the wrong direction, it is turned the way it ought to be.” 
Finally, it is in this truth that the teacher will find that synthesis of his school’s life 
which he so desperately needs, integrating all the subjects of instruction, the 
religious worship, and all the out-of-school activities in one overmastering purpose 
and interpretation. 

It is in these terms that Canon Leeson translates the Christian faith into a 
Christian philosophy of education. There are few corners of the educational field 
into which he does not penetrate. Though uncompromising in his orthodoxy, he 
exhibits throughout a tolerant and sympathetic attitude towards those who will not 
be able to accept his full dogmatic position. He writes with eloquence, and some- 
times with emotion. His sincerity and conviction impart an impressive power to 
his words, and he has made a timely and most notable contribution to the literature 
of his subject. 


M. L. JACKS. 


Oxrorp. - 
1 Republic, Bk. VII, 518 (F. M. Cornford’s translation), 
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L’Ewistentialisme est un Humanisme: Par Jean-Paul Sartre.—Editions Nagel.— 
Paris.—1946.—105 francs. 


THERE seems to have been a marked reluctance in religious circles to face the 
implications of a new philosophy which is now extremely fashionable in the salons 
and cafés of Paris, yet this is a point of view which will sooner or later have to be 
recognised, if only because it has already, in the works of Jean-Paul Sartre and 
Albert Camus, produced literary results which are of considerable value. 

The majority of readers who are interested in philosophical questions will be 
aware that philosophies, whether expressed in formal terms, or whether more 
informally designed, have a way of becoming fashionable in intellectual circles. 
Kantians, Hegelians, Marxists—they have each seen their own special way of 
thought become, often quite suddenly, popular. Then, after a period, this intense 
interest in a particular school of thought usually dies away, and it takes its place 
in the long history of philosophy as an interesting experiment. i 

* In recent months the intellectuals, not merely of France, but of the Western 
world generally, have realised that there is emerging in Paris a new philosophy 
which, unlike most of its predecessors, is inspiring some very striking novels and 
plays. This philosophy is called Existentialism, and its principal exponent is 
Jean-Paul Sartre, whose imaginative works, such as the play Huis Clos, recently 
broadcast in the B.B.C.’s Third Programme, have proved attractive to many who 
find books of pure philosophy difficult if not unreadable. Some of his novels have 
been translated into English, but his more formal philosophic writings have as yet 
appeared only in his own language. Possibly the most interesting and certainly 
the most readable of these is L’Ezisientialisme est. un Humanisme (Nagel, 1946), 
which is essentially based on a lecture delivered,at the Club Maintenant in Paris, 
and which also contains a verbatim report of some of the exciting discussion which 
followed the lecture. 


And what is Sartre’s essential message, as it is given in this brief treatise on his 
original philosophy ? It is, first of all, a grim realisation of what he holds to be the 
fact that man is battling against an adverse world. For him, Sartre says, “‘ God 
is dead,” And it therefore follows that man must make his own destiny. In fact, 
the wholehearted Existentialists go further than this. They say that a man’s life 
is his destiny :— 


“ For the Existentialist there is no love-affair other than that which builds 
itself, there is no possibility of love between man and woman other than that 
which manifests itself in a love-affair. There is no genius other than that 
which expresses itself in a work of art; the genius of Proust is the totality of 
the works of Proust ; the genius of Racine'is the sum of his tragedies.” 


It will be understood by all. people of independent mind that this policy and 
outlook have been under fire from twosides—the Roman Catholics and the Marxists. 
Roman Catholic critics have naturally been angry with a philosopher who starts 
from the fact that man has to make his own life, and they are the more annoyed 
in that he maintains that his policy is not a pessimistic one, but one which faces 
reality with an optimistic hardness. He says, at another point in the book :— 


“'The first step of Existentialism is to put the whole man in possession of 
knowledge of what he is and of what he does—to hand on to him the whole 
responsibility for his own existence. And when we say that a man is thus 
responsible for himself, we do not wish merely to say that he is responsible for 
his own individual life, but that he is ultimately responsible also for all other 
men.” 


This, in fact, is very closely related to the Christian doctrine that we are all members 
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of one another, and it therefore becomes even more clear why Roman.Catholics find 
this philosophy unpleasantly heretical. 

It is not so clear why orthodox Marxists object to Sartre and all his works. It 
may be that his analysis of political parties and their functions may have something 
to do with it. Here is what he says, on this point :— 


“ T shall always count on comrades of the fight in the measure in which these 
comrades are engaged with me in a concrete and common struggle, in the unity 
of a party or a group which I can more or less control—that is to say, in which 
I may be considered a militant member, and the movements of which I know 
at each moment. . , . But I cannot count on men whom I do not know, ‘in 
building on a basis of human goodwill, or on the interests of men in general, 
what they regard as a good thing for society ; since it must be granted that man 
is free.” 


I cannot, in the course of a brief introductory article of this kind, attempt to 
give a complete treatment of the general background of Existentialism, but a word 
about its liistory is necessary. especially for a religious audience. Many readers 
who have some knowledge of the trends of theological controversy during the past 
hundred. years or so will doubtless already have detected one strand in its ancestry, 
and that is its derivation from the works of the Danish philosopher Kierkegaard, 
whose first premise was the “ anguish” of a man faced with the belief in God. 
The difference is that, whereas Kierkegaard and his immediate followers were 
profoundly religious, Sartre and the French Existentialists of to-day are Atheists. 
But there is a, religious twist in their Atheism. Kierkegaard Rheld that man had to 
face the anguish of knowing that he was divided from God ; the modern Existen- 
tialists hold that the anguish: which man must suffer before he can reach his realisa- 
tion is the anguish of knowing that he has to build his own life for himself, and that 
failure will eventually recoil on his own head. 

Many religious. people will feel that. this is a cold, dismal outlook, which can 
bring little comfort to a man who is facing a difficult and apparently adverse world. 
It is, in fact, a philosophy of crisis, and it may well be that it is the fact that we are 
living in critical times which has made Existentialism so popular. Sartre denounces 
what he calls ‘the fashion of Existentialism,” and claims that. his. philosophy is 
made for those who have some knowledge of the rules of abstract thought, not being 
meant for the comparatively superficial folk who haunt the literary cafés of Paris, 
Whether it has a future, or whether jit. will wither and die with the gradual return 
of world conditions to a more or less normal state, it is as yet impossible to say ; 
but certainly it is one of the most interesting philosophical trends of our day. 
Religious folk, especially, should study it, since it presents a new challenge, curiously 
contrasted against the challenge of the Marxists. And on the literary side it has 
certainly produced, some worthwhile works. The plays and novels of Sartre have 
attracted more attention in literary. circles than any which have come from France 
for many a long day. 

JOHN ROWLAND, 
Rapietr, Herts. 





Some Recent French Publications. 


Onz reassuring phenomenon of post-war Europe is the vitality of French publishers. 
Economic and, military dislocation have not prevented the appearance, in rapid and 
increasing flow, of books on. the most varied subjects. A short article may only 


§) hotice a fraction. of this production, but thanks to the initiative of the British 


Council there have. been sent. to this country books.of which the slenderness of our 
purse, or the complexities. of exchange, might have kept us ignorant. 
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To begin with, for those who ask what really went on under the impassive surface 
of French submission to German rule, here are two personal records, the first by the 
well-known novelist, Jules Romains, under the misleading title Retrouver la Foi 
(Flammarion, 1945, pp. 226). No religious faith is meant, but rather a return to 
that national integrity which for Romains and many others failed before (and more 
deeply than) the political or the military system (cf. my article on the significance 
of the French collapse, Hisspert JouRNAL, January, 1941). ‘‘ We had,” he writes, 
“‘ as a matter of fact, few traitors, not very many bunglers, But those who lacked 
faith, in whose hearts the Republic had already been deposed, these could be counted 
in millions ’’ (p. 189). Romains wrote from outside France, and for the reading 
public of a newspaper. A more representative ‘‘ resistant ’’ attitude is found in the 
reflexions of Jean Lacroix (Le Sens du Dialogue, Neuchatel, Editions de la Bacon- 
niére, 1944). Some will like, others will not, the vague allusive style imposed on 
any writer who had to be intelligible to those who wanted to hear but not to the 
ever-listening enemy. The affinities with thinkers such as Martin Buber and the 
Existentialists are clear. All true thought, says the opening essay, is dialogue ; 
the thinker’s main temptation is monologue, the habit of allowing oneself to be 
imprisoned within one’s personal standpoint. Modern life, says a later essay, 
produces in many of us a “ vertige mental” which saps individual decision and 
makes men a prey to any urge to mass action. The author seems to have learnt 
from Gabriel Marcel and Maurice Blondel. It is interesting, for those of us who 
watched from a distance, to learn what thinkers were able to put heart into the 
French when they stood in greatest need of courage and patience. 

The publications of this Swiss house must be watched by any who wish to follow 
the contemporary European debate. To judge from their titles, there is keen 
interest among the French-reading public in Péguy, Bergson, Alain-Fournier and 
Leon Bloy. This is one among many signs that the thinkers who came to maturity 
before the 1914 war are appealed to no less than Maritain, Aragon, Rougemont and 
Sartre. The volume on Bergson contains some forty testimonies to his influence, 
none of them more eloquent than the quotation from Bergson’s will (dated 
February 8, 1937) in which he records his approach to the position of the Roman 
Church, “‘ ot je vois ’achévement complet du judaisme ” and the fact that what 
kept him from formal adherence was the wave of anti-semitism which he saw as 
preparing to break upon the world: ‘“‘ J’ai voulu rester parmi ceux qui seront 
demain les persécutés.”’ 

A bare mention must suffice for some weightier volumes of 1945. Jean Laporte, 
Professor at the Sorbonne and the historian of Port-Royal, has a 500-page discussion 
of the rationalism of Descartes. René Guenon inaugurates a series called Tradition 
with a difficult argument on Le Régne de la Quantité et les signes du temps (NRF, 
1945). Louis Lavelle, whom some oppose to Sartre, has a volume on time and 
eternity in the series Philosophie de ( Esprit (Editions Montaigne, 1945, pp. 448). 

Of closer concern to many readers of this Journal will be some works on the 
religious history of France. The bulky volume by F. Charmot on Jesuit Pedagogy 
(Editions Spes., 1948, pp. 614) is for specialists ; the last writing of the ever to be 
respected Henri Hauser, on the other hand, is a popular restatement (La Naissance 
du Protestantisme, Presses Universitaires de France, 1940, pp. 128). More original 
than either of these are the investigations of Lucien Febvre, now professor at the 
Collége de France. His fascinating estimate of Luther comes out in a new edition 
(Un destin: Martin Luther, Presses univ. de Fr., 1945, pp. 218). The professor 
makes a bold bid to settle the ancient problem of the Cymbalum Mundi by showing 
the famous dialogue to be composed of the main points used by Celsus in controversy 
with Origen (Origéne et Des Periers, Droz, 1942, pp. 146). A volume on Marguerite 
de Navarre (Autour de [ Heptaméron, NRF, 1944, pp. 800) and another on Rabelais 
Le Probléme de  Incroyance au xvi siécle (Albin Michel, 1942) are at once models of 
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scholarship pleasantly presented and instances of a new (and to my mind fruitful) 
approach to the whole problem of the Renaissance. M. Febvre has through a series 
of studies gradually built up a new way of looking at the evidence. To understand 
it one should go back to his article of 1929 in the Revue Historique on the French 
Reformation as “‘ un probléme mal posé,”’ (cf. my analysis in History for June, 1940 : 
The Early French Reformation). He contends that even when we understand 
sixteenth-century language we may well miss the meaning, by unconsciously 
imposing nineteenth-century categories on a century which had no conception of 
“science ” in the modern sense, which was shot through with miracle and magic and 
ready to accept as equally true things which now seem incompatible. These views 
make those of such a scholar as Abel Lefranc on Rabelais’ “‘ atheism ” quite untenable. 

I have kept to the last a couple of volumes unattached to any of the subjects 
so far treated but of interest in their own right. The short exposition of the philo- 
sophy of Claude Bernard by Father Sertillanges (Editions Montaigne, 1944, pp. 256) 
is a book no student of nineteenth-century France should miss ; it is symbolical of 
a new tendency to unearth the origins of our present-day attitudes. And alongside 
it may be read the volume in the series Présences devoted to aspects of French 
Protestantism, a collection of essays by experts, dealing with history, geographical 
distribution (the Cevennes group have an essay to themselves from the practised 
pen of André Siegfried), contribution to French cultural tradition and social 
structure. The last three chapters are perhaps the most stimulating, on the 
ecumenical position of the French Protestants, first from their own angle, by Pierre 
Maury, then from a Lutheran and lastly from a Roman Catholic (Protestantisme 
Frangais, Plon, 1945, pp. 448). 


W. G. MOORE. 
St. Jonn’s COLLEGE, OxFoRD. 





Morals and the New Theology. By H. D. Lewis.—Gollancz, London,—Pp. 160.— 
7s. 6d. net. 


“Tue aim of this essay is to give some examples of the main ways in which the 
dominant trend in Protestant theology to-day is altogether at variance with ele- 
mentary ethical principles which we take for granted from day to day, and which 
the moral philosopher seeks to describe and correlate.” It must be admitted that 
Mr H. D. Lewis succeeds in his undertaking, even though the term “* New Theology ” 
seems descriptively to be somewhat unequal to its task. What is really meant by 
this term would be more adequately described .as the ‘‘ Theology of Crisis—and— 
Reaction,” but perhaps Mr Lewis’s term is as good as any. His chief contentions 
are that the main ethical truths do not depend directly upon religion ; that there are 
distinctive ethical principles which do not depend in any ultimate way. on our own 
reactions and attitudes ; and that we do not enquire into the religious antecedents 
of a person’s actions nor seek to ascertain what his religious beliefs are before we 
credit him with an understanding of the concepts of Right and Wrong, and with an 
awareness of elementary duties. This position is directly opposed to that of the 
chief Protestant theologians of our time who hold that “if there is no God . . , 
there is no moral obligation either.” But it is evident that we do not cease to treat 
a thoughtful man as a responsible agent merely because we are as doubtful about his 
religious beliefs as he is about ours. The fundamental ideas of ethics, says Mr 
Lewis, have a finality and self-sufficiency not fundamentally different from the 
principles of arithmetic. This may be so, but the theologian is entitled to enquire 
upon what grounds these self-sufficient ideas recommend themselves to Thomme 
moyen sensuel. It is not particularly obvious why we should believe that “ virtues 
and vices might reveal their nature all the more clearly in the glow of a purely 
secular light.” These matters apart, Mr Lewis’s consideration of the views of 
individual Protestant theologians is uncomfortably acute. He has a shrewd 
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criticism of Dr Micklem’s The Theology of Politics in-which he shows up the modern 
theologian’s ‘habit of passing ill-considered ‘judgements upon ‘the views of ‘philo- 
sophers with whose works the theologian often shows ‘no intimate ‘acquaintance. 
But it is to the Continental theologians ‘that Mr Lewis directs his chief enquiry. 
Brunner in The Divine Imperative attacks Kant ‘because Kant endeavoured ‘to fit 
into his system the moral axiom that the idea of obligation involves the freedom of 
choice. This for Brunner is morally unsound because it is unacceptable to the 
Theology of Crisis. We yield, says Brunner, to the ethical demands only in so far 
as power to do so is given to us by God. But this only leads us to the impossible 
conclusion that man is evil to the extent that God has not thought fit to enlighten 
him. Even so acute a theologian as the late Professor O. C. Quick in The Gospel 
of the New World found himself involved in a similar difficulty when he came to 
deal with the Fall, and the moral position of individual man. Urging in one 
place that the Fall could only ‘be described in terms of myth, and not treated as 
historically verifiable, Canon Quick later argued that the Fall could be regarded 
as historical because of our present experience of its results. But, asks Mr Lewis, 
if some historical Fall actually weakens our powers of ethical judgement, in what 
sense can we be held to be morally responsible for our moral weakness? To 
assert, as Brunner and others do, that all men are equally sinful would—as Professor 
Tennant put it—‘* make an end at once of ethics and Christian theology.” Yet this 
is what Reinold Niebuhr does when he asserts that ‘“‘ before man fell the devil 
fell’? (The Nature and Destiny of Man, p. 192) and that all men are equally involved 
in this event. This makes nonsense of the moral life as it is known in ordinary 
human experience. If we are free as Niebuhr argues only to discover that we are 
not free, then we have to resolve the paradox that the inevitability of human sin 
is the assertion of man’s highest freedom. If this is what the New Protestant 
theology means, then as Mr Lewis says, ‘‘ the individual has more standing in the 
teaching of the Roman Church.” 

Such considerations bring Mr Lewis to what appears to this reviewer to be the 
most convincing and salutary parts of the book—the consideration of the crisis of 
Western civilisation as dependent upon a true or false estimate of the worth and 
position of the individual. We are faced with problems which are taxing our 
abilities to the utmost, and it needs very little elaboration to show ‘‘ how impossible 
of solution these problems will be, and how swiftly disaster will follow, if the very 
springs of individual responsibility are dried up in an apathetic surrender to oppres- 
sive doctrinal fictions.” In continuance of his critical analysis of ‘* doctrinal 
fictions,’ Mr Lewis deals with Dr J. S. Whale’s Christian Doctrine in which the’ 
author, and may like him, summons to the aid of his theological position some of 
the most deterministic psychological doctrines of the Freudian schools. Admirers 
of Karl Barth should study very closely what Mr Lewis has to say about the Con- 
fessional Church in Germany (it is surprising how many “‘ Barthians ” seem not to 
have read their master’s Church and State) which, by its insistence upon the utmost 
logic of the Fall made it possible for German Christians “ to acquiesce in policies 
which the Christian conscience would otherwise condemn.” (A. E. Garvie: 
Hibbert Journal, January, 1941.) To all this Mr Lewis offers “* The Liberal Alterna- 
tive ” in a chapter which is an admirable summing up of the present relationship 
of theology to morality. 

Readers of philosophic journals will already have had opportunities of 
appreciating the quality of Mr Lewis’s contributions, others who have not will 
be grateful to him for the incisive quality of this vigorous book—if they find them- 
selves disagreeing with him they will also find themselves compelled to do some 
lively thinking. 

G. STEPHENS Spinks. 
Lonpon. 
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